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By A, E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 
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THE FIRST DAY. 





BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


When the squirrels peep and chatter, 
Busy with their harvesting, 

And from orchard boughs low-bending 
Spicy scents the breezes bring, — 


When the cricket’s strident chirping 
Sounds among the grasses cool, 

Little footsteps print the roadside, 
And the baby goes to school! 


He is brave and glad and eager, 
But the mother’s heart is full; 
Pride, and fear, and hope commingle 
When the baby goes to school. 


Babyhood, forsooth, behind him, 
Knowledge, power, and honor wait ; 
He must go to claim his guerdons, 
Go to win a man’s estate. 


But the great world has its evil, 
And this soul is clean and fair ; 
Contacts rude and influence alien 
Empire with her own must share. 
Not again, perchance, may thrill her 
Just those clear-eyed, trustful looks ; 
Heaven’s own radiance seems behind them, 
Paling all the lore of books. 
If such thing were as the keeping 
Childhood’s soul with manhood’s mind! 
Ah, if youth, with its aspirings, 
Knew what child-hearts, only, find! 
Far away a school bell tinkles : 
Loosens straight the clinging hand ;, 
Find the cap and bring the jacket, — 
He is off for Schoolboy Land! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

Horace Mann: School committee men are the ad- 
ministrators of the system; and in proportion to the 
fidelity and intelligence exercised by them, the sys- 
tem will flourish or decline. 

Superintendent Albert G. Lane, Chicago: Daily 
attendance at school, strict attention to the teacher’s 
instructions, developed self-control, and faithful 
preparation of each day’s lessons produce, ultimately, 
prompt, attentive, efficient, moral men and women, 
fitted for American citizenship. The lives and chuar- 
acters of those who leave our public schools will be 
greatly modified by the prevailing ideas, habits, and 
customs of society. Chicago, however, may be proud 
of the men and women who have graduated from her 
schools. They fill honorable positions in public and 
private life. They are found in every department of 
human effort: in art, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
science, commerce, banking, literature, education, and 
The right de- 
attention, 


the various mechanical occupations. 
velopment of habits of promptness, 
patience, faithfulness, honesty, obedience, purity, 
love, and helpfulness, and the acquirement by the 
pupil of the elementary knowledge necessary to social 
life through a proper use of all mental faculties, are 
the constant aim and effort of superintendents, prin- 


cipals, and teachers. _ 


HORACE MANN’S ANCESTORS. 
BY J. T. D. HERSEY. 


Horace Mann was the product of centuries of in- 
telligent, religious, and influential living on the part 
of his ancestors. One of his early ancestors, John 
Mann, was warden of Merton College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1562, and was made dean of Gloucester in 
1565; he was sent by Queen Elizabeth in 1567 on a 
mision to Spain; while there he was accused of speak- 
ing irreverently of the Pope, and was reealled. 
Daniel Mann was a professor of astronomy in Gresham 
College, Oxford, 1601. 

William Mann came to America about 1643 and 
settled in Cambridge, Mass. His son, Samuel, was 
educated for the ministry, became distinguished, and 
was greatly beloved by all who knew him. He was 
the first pastor in the town of Wrentham, about 
He died in 1719, 
An early 


twenty-five miles from Cambridge. 
in the forty-ninth year of his ministry. 
author says of him, “that which made his face to 
shine was his eminent holiness before God, his wis- 
dom, prudence, humility, meekness, and charity be- 
His divinity was 


fore men, modest even to excess. 
solid, well-grounded, and orthodox, of the old Puri- 
tan stamp.” 

Flis grandson, Hezekiah, was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1731, and in 1735 was invited to Franklin 
to preach, and teach school, the new parish not yet 
having organized a church. Mr. Horace Mann’s 
father and mother were both school teachers and held 
in high esteem for intelligence and character; and 
although his father died young, he left his family a 
beautiful home for that period in the history of the 
country; and the influences existing in Franklin at 
that time were superior to those of any other town in 
that vicinity, excepting perhaps the mother town, 
Wrentham. When that territory was set off from 
Wrentham, in 1737, there was no church in that dis- 
trict; and Mr. Thomas Mann gave an acre of land on 
which to erect a meeting house. Then a minister was 
secured, and the parish became prosperous, and in 
1778 the Massachusetts legislature granted the town 


a charter, under the name of Franklin, in honor of 
Jenjamin Franklin, then embassador to France. A 
historian writes: “Dr. Franklin had no occasion to be 
ashamed of either the intelligence or patriotism of his 
namesake town, for its prompt and unanimous parti- 
cipation in all the trying times of the war of Inde- 
pendence assured him of both.” Dr. Franklin recog- 
nized the compliment by sending the town a valuable 
library in 1785, the town’s people soon added one 
hundred and twenty-five volumes, so that there was 
scarcely a libraryin any agricultural town in the whole 
country equal to that one. 

In 1773 the church settled as its pastor Rev. 
Nathaniel Emmons, who was undoubtedly the archi- 
tect of many‘grand. characters that came out from 
Franklin to bless all the rest of the world. 
man of wonderful ability and attainments, solid in 


He was a 


orthodoxy, large-hearted and sympathetic, always 
ready to assist and advise any and all the people; he 
became one of the most famous preachers in Massa- 
chusetts. His influence was great over the young, 
and scores of boys yearned for a liberal education, 
worked for it and got it. His house was called 
“school of the prophets,” more than one hundred 
voung men being trained there by him for the minis- 
trv: and it is safe to say that no other town in the 
United States. with the same number of inhabitants, 
has produced as many distinguished men in the vari- 
ous walks of life as Franklin. The records show 
more than twenty-five young men, co-temporary with 
Horace Mann, who went to college from that little 


town. Next to Dr. Emmons, Horace Mann’s parents 


were probably the greatest promoters of the general 
desire for education that prevailed there, and inspired 
Horace Mann to devote to that cause so much of his 
life. Therefore, while we all glory in the grand char- 
acter and works of Horace Mann, let us also give due 
credit to his ancestors; and recognize the faet that 
although his early home was in a farming district, 
where all, old and young, were expected to be useful 
and economical, it was above the average homes of 
the town. Is it necessary to ask, at the end of this 
nineteenth century, “Do men gather grapes of thorns 


or figs of thistles?” The laws of mental or moral de- 
velopment are as immutable as those of the natural 


kingdom. 





DISCIPLINE. 





BY CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, 





There is no better guaranty of good discipline than 
a firm, even temper. Good nature is a great power in 
this world, and nowhere more potent than in school. 
A cheerful teacher, who meets the peculiarities of his 
pupils in a good-natured, though strong, manner, will 
have little trouble. Let the teacher try for one 
week to wear an unruffled face and manner, though 
the storms may rage within his bosom. Let him keep 
his voice even and kind, though he feel like thunder- 
ing his commands. 

No one can be a master of discipline without a keen 
sense of the humorous. A laugh in the schoolroom 
seems to some teachers gross sacrilege—a punishable 
offense. It is a most helpful assistant to good disci- 
pline, a natural vent for feeling, a proper means of 
letting sunshine into the dusty atmosphere of our 
somewhat dusty work. Whena funny thing hap- 
pens in school and every face broadens into a smile 
and some unlucky wight bursts into a guffaw, how 
many teachers will preserve a sphinx-like aspect, 
frown in a doleful way, and reprimand everybody for 
that which ought to be hailed as a god-send. <A 
laugh in the schoolroom will dispel bad spirits, 
sweeten souring tempers, diffuse a spirit of sgood- 
nature. 

Let the teacher laugh with his class. Let him ocea- 
sionally repeat some humorous suggestions called out 
naturally by the subject in hand. Let him not be a 
buffoon, but let him be discreetly attentive to the 


He shall 


enjoy the reflex effects of an occasional merry laugh, 


humorous aspects of school happenings. 


cheering him in his work, and lighting up the dull 
routine of the day and softening the asperities which 
seem sometimes to be in the very air. ‘The teacher 
who can laugh at, as well as with, the pupil, and do it 
without angering him, ean never be a poor disei- 
plinarian. 

[ plead for a professional treatment of discipline 
and of school life generally. The law knows two 
great classes of offenses 
are crimes because they are morally wrong, and mala 
prohibita, or offenses which are crimes simply because 
the state forbids them. 

The offenses of the schoolroom are almost entirely 
mala prohibita. Whispering, communicating, punch- 
ing, striking, getting out of line, turning around in 
one’s seat, ete., ad infinitum, are none of them crimes. 
They are wrong simply because the school forbids 
them. A scholar may do one and ail of these and 
yet be a good boy, and perhaps, it may be said, a better 
boy than he who has not enough of vigor or spirit to 
wish to do them. Now, it is absurd to treat these 
minor offenses of school life as crimes. I have ac- 
tually known a teacher who would reprimand a pupil 
for somme offense against school law, and meeting this 
same pupil on the street would cut him dead. She 
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took his offenses as personally directed against herself, 
and had not the decency to treat this in a professional 
way. Now, it ought to be possible for a teacher to 
correct a pupil at 12 o’clock, and do it firmly and de- 
cidedly, and play tennis at 2 o’clock with the same 
pupil. 
the natural thing to do. 


There is no inconsistency here. [t is simply 

I believe very few pupils are actuated by any worse 
motives for misconduct than mischief, the natural at- 
tendant of good health and animal spirits, yet I know 
many teachers make a personal matter of all violations 
of their orders. The pupil should see that you are 
his friend, and that you enforce your orders because 
they are reasonable, and because the good order of the 
Children 
stupid in these matters. 


school demands. it. are not altogether 
Let the teacher show that he 
rules in his professional character, and he will make 
his labors easier and will secure better discipline. 
To get angry over every petty breach of order is to put 
a strain on the nerves, which is as foolish as it is un- 
necessary. J believe in making the number of pro- 
We should al- 
low our pupils all the freedom that is consistent with 


school order, and should do it gladly and cheerfully. 


hibited offenses as small as possible. 


But when a thoughtless youngster oversteps the line 
and trangresses a vital regulation, something shou!d 
be said or done at once to quicken his memory and 
to assist him in mending his ways. 

The teacher who would be a successful disciplina- 
rian should feel and exhibit a genuine interest in his 
pupils. Sham will not do here. 
facture a show of sympathy. 


You can not manu- 
Children see through 
you and take your measure more readily than you sup- 
pose. It takes a big heart, a whole-souled nature, a 
generous disposition, to make a thoroughly good 
teacher. 

The material with which we deal is very precious 
and very plastic. We hardly realize the influence on 
pupils of constant contact with teachers, their intel- 
Jectual superiors, as well as their elders. We may do 
much to improve or spoil the manners and even the 
dispositions of our pupils. 

We need to show ourselves the genuine friends of 
our pupils, and they can recognize a real friend as if 
by intuition. The best discipline rises into the realm 
of the greatest, noblest, Christian living, and that 
should be the standard of the ambitious teacher. 

Whether we should rely wholly on moral suasion 
or use the rod, whether we should ever keep in at re- 
cess or not, whether we should compel a pupi! to 
learn as a punishment a portion of the book he studies, 
ete., are all questions to be answered not categorically, 
but guardedly and with due reference to the pupil to 
be disciplined, the peculiar offense committed, the 
effect on him and on the rest of the proposed punish- 
ment, the teacher's character, and, in short, the whole 
environment. 

Some teachers shout loudly for moral suasion and 
decry the birch and ratian. Well, I personally think 
that the rod is sometimes, if judiciously used, what 
the old lady called her husband, “a perpetual means 
of grace.” The teacher who worships moral suasion 
is adhering biindly to the name, without a due con- 
sideration of the patent fact that moral suasion is 
often only a cover for inefficient and careless disci- 
pline. 

One teacher can use the rod and it becomes an in 
strument of good in his hands. Another has the per- 
sonality and magnetism to control by sheer mora! 
Let the one wield the birch, let the other rule 
empty-handed: neither shouldimpose his own method 


force. 
on the other. Discipline is an outgrowth of the very 
essence of one’s individuality and should be allowed 
to follow the outlines of, one’s peculiar powers. 

We should not be sticklers for particular systems or 
methods, but each, in his own way, seek successfu! 
discipline. ‘There are various avenues to the youth- 
ful heart, various methods of securing obedience. 

Discipline is best obtained by him who is the truest 
gentleman, the most sympathetic man, the best friend 
of youth. If we cultivate our will-power, strive to be 
tactful and sensible, look on the bright and humorous 


sides of school-life, keep cool and even-tempered, in- 
terest ourselves heartily in our pupils, and remember 
that the petty annoyances of the schoolroom are not 
life and death matters, but merely incidents to our 
chosen profession, we may safely allow each oceasion 
to develop its own rules of discipline. 


CORONATION. 


GILBERT IVES. 


BY ELLA 


** Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice.’’—Ps. cxv.: 12. 
When merry months that summer brought 
Have laughed and cried themselves quite sober, 
God sends a gracious afterthought 
Of silent rapture, called October. 


It steals on as imperceptibly as childhood’s sleep. 
Its coming 1s as noiseless as the immemorial foot- 
print of love, and may be known by the same token. 

Ah, Nature, all in vain, your bliss 
You seek to cover; 

Each rosy sign betrays the kiss 
Of kingly lover. 

Speak the word of recognition, and you shall le 
But the road 
does not lie through city boulevards or elaborately 
constructed fens or artistic parks. The burning bush 
still seeks the wilderness and the solitary place before 


admitted to the inner courts of nature. 


loosing its flaming tongue. 

Art he that looks 
But nothing sees? 

Leave man-made books, 
And seek the trees ; 

There shalt thou read 
What sages sought, 

If thou but heed 
What God hath wrought. 

“In those days,” says an old book, “there was no 
open vision.” But there was no New England Octo- 
ber in the land of the Judges. October is the month 
of the seer. The atmosphere is a spiritual lens ; and 
fiom some forest haunt, through telescopic vistas, the 
soul may gaze into stellar spaces. 

One need not go far from Boston to find spots as 
secluded as a Judean wild. It is one of the charms 
of this harbor city, that it is islanded by a blue girdle- 
mother brook joining the Charles and Neponset rivers, 
which in turn stretch out reluctant hands to the sea; 
and beyond this silver belt is a stretch of forest 
primeval, and wooded slopes so gentle and beautiful, 
that they seem like the liquid echoes of God’s voice 
when he thundered in the earthquake and uttered 
those majestic syllables, the everlasting hills. Massa- 
chusetts, harshest of Indian names, hides a jewel in 
its meaning, — “State of the beautiful Blue Hills.” 
This range of would-be mountains must have caught 
the eye of our pilgrim ancestors as they approached 
this “wintry strand” from the high seas; and no 
doubt seemed a Pisgah height overlooking a land of 
promise. It was fitting that these pre-historic hills 
should write with granite finger across our first his- 
toric page, and perpetuate a name older and prouder 
than any colonial dame’s. The wigwam and the 
calumet, the tomahawk and the wampum, exist only 
in the imperishable fabrie of our composite tongue. 
But the Blue hills are an entity; their Indian summer 
dreams are enchanting realities ; and the blue ribbon 
of the Neponset still ties up the bonny brown hair of 
dear old mother Earth. 

The red man loved color. We can forgive much in 
the way of crude expression to his untutored taste, — 
his beads and paint and feathers,— when we balance 
his account, and find him getting close to nature’s 
heart and feeling the rhythm of her arterial flow. 
Not the least of the treasures of which he was dis- 
possessed by the conquering race was that wonderful 
annual, pictorial and runic, a New England October. 

A blue and gold edition, rare as brief: 

A priceless poem graved on every leaf. 

The costliest volume from great nature's hand, 
Her poorest child may read and understand. 


The Blue hills are now in the park system of the 
state, and are safe from the blighting touch of real 
estate speculation. Is it not a distinct answer to 


that ancient supplication, “God save the Common- 


wealth of Massachusetts’? The hills are our splen- 
did dowry from the aboriginal owners of the soil. 
The pathos of that vanishing race is deepened by the 
permanence of a beauty which once wrought upon 
their natures, and wove subtile ties, whose strength 
has seldom been recognized, although permanently 
recorded in our plastic tongue. 

In spite of the fine roads opened across the lower 
slopes of the Blue hills — would that only a foot-path 
need disturb their long repose —there is much of 
pristine vigor and wildness in large untouched areas. 
The approach by the Brush Hill road is far and away 
the finest. The sweep of valley accentuates the 
height of the hills; and the gentle lower slopes, 
whether drifted with the rosy promise of the orchards, 
or flushed with the deeper joy of fruition, mark a 
crescendo movement culminating in the Big Blue and 
the tidal point of beauty, in May or October. 

The maple has long figured as color bearer in the 
spring and the autumn processional. Justly so. All 
honor to the impetuous and ardent maple, drawing life 
blood from every stream, and planting the flag on 
every outpost of spring or rocky citadel of autumn. 
If eyes were rifles and observers were sharp-shooters, 
the glowing trees would fall at their posts like the 
gailant leader of the zouaves. The maple is peerless 
in beauty and has the zeal and prescience of the rad- 
ical, with the faults of his virtues. But there is a 
tree which has bestowed a proud metaphor upon the 
most courageous and enduring of men. A “ heart of 
oak” is the golden trope plucked from his gnarled 
boughs; and it contains a living embryo as truly as 
the acorn cup. The oak is conservative; he makes 
up bis mind with deliberation. All the forest 1s in 
leaf before he shakes out his bright tassels, and 
rounds out the harmony of color with his tender foli- 
age. Andin the autumn, he seems to dwell apart 
from the universal joy and feed his stern nature at 
other fountains. But there is an hour, marked in 
forest calendars, when the oak comes to his crown. 

Would that words were prisms for the light of 
heaven to fall through, that the oaks might be de- 
picted as they were seen from the Big Blue in late 
October!—a billowy, blended sea of shades, with 
islands of fir and motionless streams of denuded 
maples set therein; Houghton and Ponkapog, Sharon 
and Canton waters asleep and dreaming in the lonely 
forest; the river, a thread of silver parting the 
marshes; the distant hills opening on the hori- 
on an oft-conned page of summer lore; the sea,a 
z scroll of prophecy unrolling in the east with stately 
tidal approach, —all in the stillness of wonderment 
and expectancy. But words at best can but ravel the 
edge of the rainbow. ‘They hold no browns in solu- 
tion, such as melt into the mind from the oaks, and 
create forest aisles of memory through which the sun- 
light falls with the fadeless beauty of a “ last gleam ” ; 
no reds and golds such as light their quenchless 
torches at the sun, and make a cloudy day in the 
forest memorable for glowing beauty. One such was 
spent in threading the wooded aisles of oak and pine 
that cross the Blue hills. Nature surprised us with 
a sombre mood more bewitching than her sunny 
hours. Never were her distant summits so replete 
with hermetic hints; never were her nearer slopes so 
tinted with hues that seemed self-luminous, And 
when at the sunset hour the gray vault suddenly 
flushed with rose and deepened and paled like, a 
maiden’s cheek, from no visible cause, the very sky 
seemed to furnish the language sought, and holding 
the mirror to the forest, proclaimed the oak the king 
of trees, and October his hour of coronation. 
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ENTERPRISE. 


In the middle of the last century the people of the 
American colonies were seriously alarmed. They 
claimed as theirs the vast region which lay west of the 
Alleghanies. The French of Canada laid claim to the 
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same broad domain, and were preparing to move 
.outhward from the great lakes to take possession of 
it. A war for the ownership of the valley of the Ohio 
was about to take place, a fierce struggle that would 
have momentous consequence on the history of this 
country. On the 31st of October, 1753, there left the 
small town of Williamsburg, Va., a young man and 
vet unknown to fame, but who was destined to make 
the world ring with the story of his deeds. The name 
of this man was George Washington. He was then 
twenty-one years of age. Yet five years before jie had 
begun active life as a surveyor on the Virginia fron- 
tier, and at nineteen had entered upon his military 
Since then the death of his 
brother had left him manager of a large plantation. 


life as major of militia. 


Ile was, therefore, already an active man of business, 
had gained some military experience, and was familiar 
with adventures in the wilds. This was the man 
whom Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia chose to 
undertake a journey of peril and hardship, and one 
whose successful prosecution would need not only the 
boldness and endurance of youth, but the judgment 
and discretion of older years. 

The French were encroaching on lands which the 
Knglish held to belong to them. The English were 
encroaching on Jands which the French held to be- 
long to them. Both were encroaching on lauds 
which the Indians held to belong to them. It was a 
triangular claim, in which the Indians had the right, 
but their rivals had the power. 

The English were pushing slowly westward toward 
the Alleghanies, and had sent their pioneers into the 
valley of the Ohio. The French, having the advan- 
tage of extensive water-ways, had gone much farther 
inJand. ‘They had made their way in canoes from 
the St. Lawrence river to Lake Champlain, which 
they claimed as theirs. They had traversed the great 
lakes, had reached the Mississippi, and sailed to its 
mouth. It was all theirs, with all affluents. The 
vast valley of the Ohio particularly was theirs, and 
they were now in motion to take possession of this im- 
perial domain, in despite of rival claims. 

They were not forced to make long journeys over- 
land. It was only fifteen miles from Lake Erie to the 
headwaters of I’'rench creek. The waters of this 
stream ran into the Alleghany river, which in its turn 
hecame one of the makers of the Ohio. An easy 
waterway thus laid before the French, and they were 
about to avail themselves of it. They had already 
built a fort near the source of French creek. They 
had a station at Venango, where this creek joined the 
Alleghany. A party of French and Indians had made 
their way to where Pittsburg now stands, and seized 
there some English traders, whom they took as pris- 
oners to Presque Isle, in Lake Erie. ‘They were be- 
coming aggressive, and if the English proposed to 
sustain their claim, it was time for them to act. 

Tidings of these movements came to the ears of 
(Governor Dinwiddie. He wrote a letter to the French 
commander at Venango bidding him to leave that 
region, which, by God’s will and his Britannic 
majesty’s right, belonged to the British empire. And 
in seeking a messenger to convey this epistle he settled 
on Major George Washington as the man for the occa- 
sion, 

Washington, young, hardy, and vigorous, fond of 
ilventure, and full of youthful ardor, willingly 
indertook the mission, and leaving Williamsburg with 
the governor’s letter, made his way through the thin 
settlements of Virginia to Fredericksburg, where he 
vas joined by two companions, one of them an Indian 
interpreter, the other a Dutchman named Van Bramm, 
trom whom he had already taken fencing lessons, and 
whom he now wanted as French interpreter. He 
reached the outpost of civilization at the mouth of 
Will’s creek. on the Potomac. Here was the 

abin of Christopher Gist, a man already famous as 
an explorer, and who was to act as guide and aid to 
the party. our other men also joined them here, two 
being Indian traders; and here pack-horses for the 


journey were procured. 
Four hundred miles of wilderness still laid before 


them, much of it over rugged mountains, with no 
paths but the narrow and difficult Indian trails, much 
of it through dense forests, crossed by swollen streams, 
chilled by the coming winter, while on the mountain 
summits snow already lay ankle deep. Daybyday the 
party of adventurers pressed onward, now wading 
through the soft, new-failen snow, now crossing thie 
streams on rafts of logs, or fording them where prac- 
ticable, now passing for miles under thedense shadows 
of the primeval forest. They at length reached the 
Monongahela, at the mouth of Turtle creek, and, foi- 
lowing this stream, in ten days after leaving Gist’s 
cabin came to its junction with the Alleghany, where 
the two streams meet to form the Ohio, that great 
stream the command of which was to be fought for in 
nine years of war. 

This locality seemed to the eyes of Washington a 
inost favorable one for a fort, since, from its command 
of three important streams, it would give control of 
the whole surrounding region. It was the point 
where Fort Duquesne soon afterward rose, and the 
site of the subsequent great city of Pittsburg, but as 
yet an unbroken wilderness. Twenty miles further 
brought them to the Indian village of Logstown. 
Here Washington found an Oneida chief, to whom he 
gave a string of wampum and some tobacco, and asked 
him to send for the Seneca chief Tanacharison (Half- 
King), then absent on the hunt.’ This important 
personage among the dusky warriors had been to the 
French forts, had asked them what they meant by pre- 
suming to take possession of Indian soil, and had 
threatened them with the wrath of the tribes if they 
persisted. 

“Fathers, both you and the English are white,” he 
said. ‘We live in a country between; therefore, th 
land belongs to neither one nor the other. The Great 
Being above allowed it to be a place of residence for 
us; so, fathers, | desire you to withdraw, as have done 
our brothers the English; for 1 will keep you at arm’s 
length.” 

The Half-King was seeking to drive the wolves 
from the sheep-cote. The French commandant 
heard him with contempt, and bluntly answered: “I 
tell you, down the river I wili go.” 

‘Tanacharison, having heard the French ultimatum, 
now wished to know what the English had in view. 
Washington, whose first purpose was to win the aid 
of the Indians, told him that he had come to,warn the 
French off the land of his Indian friends. He wanted 
a guide to lead him to the French fort, still a hundred 
and twenty miles away, and when there he would do 
what his red friend had done, bid the intruders to de- 
part. 

This statement pleased the chiefs. The English 
were evidently their friends. The Half-King and 
two other chiefs, with a hunter of noted skill, volun- 
teered to go with the party as guides. The journey 
was resumed. The route now to be traversed was one 
of terrible hardship. Winter was upon the travelers; 
rain and snow fell almost unceasingly; the forest 
proved nearly impassable. At their first camp, a 
place called by the unpleasantly suggestive name or 
Murtherington, some corn and dried beef were pro- 
cured. Further on, the Indian hunter shot two 
bucks. 
French outposts of Venango were reached. 


At Jeneth, after days of severe toil, the 
It was an 
Indian villave, with the French flag flying over one of 
the huts. 

Captain Joncaire, the french commandant, treated 
Washington with civility, and invited him to supper, 
where over their cups the officers boasted the French 
would soon possess the Ohio. While this was going 
on Joncaire was cunningly trying to rob Washington 
of his Indian companions, whom he plied with drink 
and promises. In this treacherous scheme he failec. 
Che chiefs were not to be cajoled, and were ready to 
set out with the party when the journey was resumed. 

The route now lay up French creek to Fort Le 
Boeuf. on the headwaters of that stream. The 
streams they met had to be crossed on fallen trees, 
thev carrving their baggage on their backs, while the 
y) 


horse was swum across. At length, on December 12, 


the fort was reached. The journey hither had con- 
suined forty-two days. 

Ilere Washington found himself in different com- 
pany from that of the half-breed Joncaire. ‘The fort 
was commanded by M. de St. Pierre, an elderly man 
of true French courtesy, cordial in tone, hospitable 
in manner, ready to do everything for his visitor ex- 
cept to comply with Governor Dinwiddie’s peremp- 
tory order. It was his duty to obey orders, not to 
discuss treaties. He was there under instructions, 
and there meant to stay. This and more to the same 
effect he wrote to the governor of Virginia, and gave 
ina sealed letter to the governor's envoy. It was 
courteous in tone, but it clearly indicated that the 
French had no thought of withdrawing. 

Meanwhile, Washington was making excellent use 
of his eves. The fort, in all its details, was photo- 
sraphed upon his brain. THe counted the boats in the 
river. There were fifty bark canoes and a large num- 
ber of pine-tree dugouts, while many more were con 
structing. The French evidently intended to move 
in force in the spring. 

The letter delivered and the reply received, Wash- 
ington was prepared to return. But snow was now 
falling fast, and it was decided to return to Ven- 
ango by canoe, while sending the horses through the 
forest with the baggage. St. Pierre continued civil. 
He supplied liquors and provisions for the canoe. 
But, like Joncaire, he sought secretly to win over the 
Indians. The Half-King was well worth winning, 
and each of the chiefs was offered the present of a gun 
if he would stay until the next day. Liquor was also 
ziven. The Indians stayed, but Washington staved 
too. Finally, finding that the chiefs were not to be 
won over to the French cause, St. Pierre ceased his 
efforts, and the party got away, Washington and Gist 
in one canoe, the chiefs in another. 

It was no easy passage, even with the advantage of 
a water route. They met on their way French 
canoes, some of which, to the satisfaction of the Eng- 
One, loaded with lead and 
Another, with their 


lish, met with disaster. 
powder, went to the bottom. 
load of wine and brandy, was upset and its contents 
floated away. The adventurers at length reached 
Venango, where they found that the horses had ar- 
rived, but in a pitiable condition from the hardships 
of their route. 

The worst of the journey still lay before them. 
The winter frost had rendered the river impassable. 
It was necessary to proceed on foot, through the cold 
and snow, which now lay deep. Washington, with 
his guide and interpreter, clad in Indian walking cos- 
iume, set out, followed by the horses with their 
drivers. But the horses were so exhausted that, after 
three days’ journey, Washington and Gist decided to 
push on alone, leaving the remainder to follow as they 
could. Equipped with gun and knapsack, the ex- 
plorers pushed forward, leaving the path they had 
followed and taking a straight trail through the 
woods which would bring them to the Alleghany some 
miles above the Ohio. 

The journey proved to be one of peril and adver 
ture. They met an Indian who volunteered to guide 
them, and who relieved the weary explorer of the 
weight of his knapsack. He wished to carry his gun 
also. which Washington refused to yield, whereupon 
the savage grew surly. He told them that there were 
Ottawa Indians in the forest, who might take their 
scalps if they lay out at night, and pressed them to 
push on to his cabin, where they would be safe. But 
after a few miles the Indian fell behind, and on look 
ing back they saw that he was aiming at them with 
his gun. ‘The next moment the piece was discharged. 

Fortunately, neither was hurt, and Gist quickiy 
aimed at the Indian, who was loading again behind 
the shelter of a large oak. 

“Do not shoot,” said Washington. ‘We had best 
not kill the man, but must take care of him.” 

They permitted him to finish loading, asking if he 
was lost and had fired as a signal; but they gave him 
no further opportunity to play the traitor, and after a 
few miles further bade him make a fire at a little run, 
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saying that they would sleep there. They advised 
him to goon to his cabin. They were tired, they said, 
but would follow his track in the morning. The 
savage, glad enough to escape with a whole skin, set 
out at once, and the explorers, who had no thought of 
trusting him, were not long in following. After go- 
ing some distance, they again made a fire, took a short 
rest, and then took once more to the route and trav- 
eled all night. 

The next night they reached the Alleghany. They 
had hoped to cross on the ice, but at a short distance 
from the shore the ice was broken and sweeping 
rapidly past. They slept on the snow-covered banks 
that night, and the next morning found the saise 
prospect before them. Nothing remained but to build 
a raft, and as they had but a single hatchet between 
them the work took all day long. As they did not 
care to spend the second night at that dreary spot, 
they launched the raft at sunset and pushed from 
shore. The journey proved full of peril. Before the 
stream was half crossed they were so jammed in the 
floating ice that it seemed as if the raft could not hold 
together. Th current was sweeping it onward, and 
Washington tried to stop it by the aid of his setting 
pole. It was a dangerous effort. The ice was driven 
against the pole so violently as to sweep him from his 
feet, and hur! him into the water ten feet deep. He 
would have inevitably perished had he not fallen near 
enough to grasp the raft, on which with some diffi- 
culty he scrambled. 

It proved impossible to reach either shore, and they 
were forced to spring from the raft to an island, past 
Here they 
were forced to stay without shelter during the re- 


which the current was sweeping them. 


mainder of that bleak night, the cold momentarily in- 
creasing. Mr. Gist had his hands and feet frozen, a 
disaster which Washington, though soaking wet froin 
his fall, escaped. When morning dawned they were 
glad to perceive that the portion of the stream which 
they had still to cross had frozen during the night. 
They hastened to the shore, and the same day reached 
the trading post, which had been just formed near the 
locality where Braddock was soon to meet his cele- 
brated defeat. 

This ended their perils. When Gist had recovered 
they set out again, crossed the Alleghanies, and in due 
time reached the cabin of the guide at Will’s Creek. 
From there Washington proceeded alone, and reached 
Williamsburg on January 16, after an absence of 
eleven weeks, during which he had journeyed through 
the wintry wilderness for eleven hundred miles. 
Dinwiddie, 
finding that the French disdained his command, sent 
a party to the Ohio forks to build a fort. But this 
was hardly begun before it was captured by the 


What followed a few words will tell. 


French, who completed it and gave it the name of 
Mort with a 
support force, met a French detachment in the woods, 
which he attacked and defeated. 


Duquesne. Washington, advancing 
It was the opening 
contest in what was to be a long and destructive war. 








A MEMORY TEST. 


BY G. T. W. PATRICK, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Without any warning whatever, give a class or 


school a written examination upon some subject 
which has been studied and completed the previous 
vear. If you have no pupils who studied with vou a 
year ago, propose to the teacher in the grade above 
that she help you to carry out this plan, or give your 
own class or school such an examination upon work 
completed six months before. It must not be a sub- 
ject that has been reviewed in the mean time, such as 
arithmetic.* In the lower grades, where every sub- 
ject is reviewed, the examination may be upon some 
special book, story, or poem read, or some special 
exercise that was learned thoroughly at the time. In 
the upper grades the examination mav be upon his- 
tory or scence work. As a result of the examina- 
fon, note whether so mueh of the material is for 


gotten as to argue for some radical fault in the 


instruction, or some marked deficiency of memory in 
the pupils. Are there any pupils who remember 
practically nothing of what they learned? What is 
the class standing of those who remember most? 
Are they the ones who received the highest marks in 
the original examination or on the original term’s 
work? What are the other mental qualities of those 
who remember most and least? 

Some teachers will at first thought object to this 
test, on the ground that we cannot measure the educa- 
tional value of a study by the number of dry facts 
retained. This isa truism, of course. But, unless one 
is prepared to admit that all study is merely for dis- 
cipline, and that it is not valuable to remember any- 
thing learned, the test will be found very instructive. 





SHINGLE MANUFACTURE. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


The manufacture of white pine shingles, in vogue 
in the lumbering districts in the Northwestern parts 
of our country, is a process not generally understood 
by the average individual. This is due to the fact 
that the process involves several distinct operations 
in parts of the mill to which access is quite impossible. 

There are many different kinds of shingle ma- 
chines, but all wérk upon the same general principle. 
A hand machine or a single block machine is one in 
which the carriage carrying the block is shoved over 
the saw by hand. As high as 50,000 shingles per 
lay can be cut in this manner. But a machine which 
is rapidly replacing all others is the automatic ten- 
block, which contains two saws, and has a capacity of 
cutting 300,000 shingles per day. It has the appear- 
ance of a large wheel set horizontally in an axle, and 
has ten carriages into which are placed the blocks, 
and it revolves by the motive power of the mill. It 
requires but one operator and as a rule makes superior 
Other machines are the double-block and 
Shingle- 


shingles. 
the twelve-block, with various capacities. 
machine saws make about fourteen hundred revolu- 
tions per minute and after a continuous run of three 
hours are changed to be filed and replaced by a sharp 
set. 

The timber from which shingles are made cannot 
rom this it would appear that 
the material is of very inferior quality, which, how- 


he utilized as lumber. 

ever, is not the case. A log which does not yield 
twelve feet of sound material is usually not sawed into 
lumber, but is trimmed up so as to make it available 
for shingles. 

The first operation which a piece of timber receives 
in the shingle department is bolting, that is, sawing it 
into lengths of sixteen inches, which is the standard 
The bolt, as the block is then 
called, is placed into the machine and the shingles, 


length of the shingle. 


as they are cut from the blocks, drop down to a divi- 
sion below to the clipper, whose duty it is to cut out 
all unsound parts, and, when the shingles are too 
wide, to split them into different grades. They do 
The former 
is a board with a spring attached to one end placed 
‘our clippers are required for a ten-block 


this by means of a carriage and a saw. 


over a saw. 
machine. 
Shingles are assorted into various grades. Clip- 
ing and sorting are usually performed by two sets of 
men: but when knot saws are used, which are con- 
trivanees similar to the clipper’s machine, the knot- 
sawyer throws the different grades into their respec- 


tive bins, The grades vary in different mills, 
some ynaking three and others six. The grades 


are determined by the 
of the 


appearance 
thick end of the 


and quality 


shingle; hence the 


hames ten-inch Qi. e@, ten inches clear from 


the butt), eight inch, six inch, ete. Thus a shingle 
with a knot one inch from the thin end, the rest of 
the shingle being free from knots, would command 
the highest market price; while if the knot is an inch 
from the thick end 


it grades lowest. A grade of 


shingles entirely free from knots is made in some 


mills, but usually they are graded with the ten-inch 


variety. After being assorted they are packed in 
bunches of two hundred and fifty each. 

Although shingles are of various widths, the stand- 
ard size is but four inches wide. Eight inch widths 
contain two shingles, etc. Shingles are packed by 
being placed one by one into a frame twenty inches 
wide, the thin ends being turned in and the thick 
ends outward. For ornamental purposes dimension 
shingles are made, i. e., shingles of a uniform width. 
This is accomplished by sizing the timber uniformly 
before sending it to the shingle department. It 
might also be done on a small scale by having the 
clipper’s carriages gauged for the purpose. 

The output of shingles in the Northwest for the 
vear 1893 was over 1,290,000,000. 

Shingle machines contain very complicated ma- 
chinery, and continual vigilance must be exercised in 
operating them. ‘The clipper’s machines are very 
dangerous to operate, as one must have his hands con- 
stantly near the saw. One who has worked in a 
shingle mill for some time generally has a badge, that 
is, one or more fingers severed; in fact when a person 
applies for a job in a shingle mill his efficiency is de- 
termined by this badge. 

The last thing done with the shingles before they 
leave the mill is branding the bunches, which opera- 
tion consists in putting marks upon them in order to 
distinguish the various grades. Marks commonly 
used are: “Clears,” “Diamond A,” “Star A Star,” 
“Ixtra A,” and “Standard A.” The name of the 
company and the place of manufacture are also 
generally added. 

As in other departments of manufacture, this use- 
ful article was formerly made by hand. The old- 
time “shake,” which may yet be seen on buildings in 
less populated districts, was the first article used as a 
roofing such as shingles serve. Shakes were split 
from blocks with axes, which necessitated them to be 
of uniform thickness, but served very poorly the pur- 
pose for which they were used. By the introduction 
of improved machinery the shingle industry grew 
rapidly in importance, and to-day the demand is sup- 
plied with a superior and ornamental article. 

About the use of shingles nothing need he said, 
as the roofs of houses serve as a continual reminder 
of their efficiency as a roofing. 








ABOUT LOUISVILLE. 
The biggest tobacco market in the world. 
The biggest cement-making centre in the United 
States. 
The biggest vinegar market in the country. 
The biggest plow factory in the union. . 
The largest market for fine whiskeys. 
Has 146 paved streets. 
Has sixty-seven miles of sewers. 
180 miles of water mains. 
140 miles of gas mains. 
\bout 160 miles of street 
seventy-five miles are electric. 
1,079 acres in public parks. 
rifty-four newspapers and magazines. 
—Commercial Club Bulletin. 


ear tracks, of which 








ARITHMETIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
’ 
BY MATHILDE E. COFFIN. 





(Fourth grade problems for the Detroit schools. | 
The search light on the Northwest has 100,000 candle power. 
The candle power of the search light taken from the World’s 
Fair and erected at Sandy Hook is 2,000 times as great. What 
power has the Sandy Hook light ? 


In 234 days in 1894, 14,491 vessels passed through Sault Ste. 
Marie. How many on an average passed daily ? 


A vessel laden with iron ore to the amount of 4,000 tons lands 
at an Ohio port. When freight rates are 90 cents a ton, what 
will the freight on 3 of her cargo be ? 


_ In 1893 vessels on the Great Lakes carried 6,500,000 tons of 
iron ore. If the average freight rates were $1.25 a ton, what 
was the whole amount of freight paid ? 


A boat at Buffalo is chartered to take 3,500 tons of coal at 
$.35 per ton to Duluth and bring 105,000 bushels of wheat back 
from Duluth to Buffalo at 34 cents per bushel. The trip takes 
14 days. Give the average earning of the boat per day ? 


Lake Superior in 1890 yielded 9,000,000 tons of iron ore. 
How many vessels such as the Northern King, having a tonnage 
of 2,476 tons, weuld it take to carry the ore from the mines ? 

‘The tonnage of Suez Canal for 365 days was 6,039,035 tons. 
What was the tonnage for 1 day ? For a month ? 

2,500,000 tons of coal passed through Sault Ste. Marie in 


1894. How much would it cost to carry 25 per cent. of that 
amount at $.28 a ton ? 
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The carrying capacity of the American fleet on the Great 
Lakes June 1, 1894, was 33,000,000 tons. If 33} per cent. of 
such a cargo was coal, what would be its value at $5.25 a ton ? 

A rich vein of silver has been discovered at San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. The ore yields 160 ounces to a ton. How many 
pounds of silver would be obtained from 247 tons of ore ? ’ 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 
At what age do children actually graduate from the gram- 
mar schools? 
Pittsburg, 15 years 2 months. 
Cities of Massachusetts :— 
5 per cent. were 13 years. 


Towns of Massachusetts with 
graded schools :— 


ee ee 9 per cent. were 13 years. 
os so ese: oe ~~ 
25 su Ww B66 15 
Ig 66 17“ a1 16 
ce 17 
Rural towns in Massachusetts :— 
6 per cent. were 12 years. 25 per cent. were 15 years. 
9 «6 4% 3 a 16 
Ga. Sho a tS Ep 8 17 


The average age of pupils graduating from the grammar 
schools of New England in the cities and large towns is 15 
years and 1 month, with 22 per cent. over 16, and 15 per cent. 
under 14. In the smaller towns the average is 14 years and 
3 months, with 8 per cent. over 16, and 37 per cent. under 14. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Inwhat sections of the country do they farm by irrigation? 
2. Do they ranch cattle? 

3. Do they use large agricultural implements ? 

t. Where are there forests of immense trees? 

5. Where are there extensive prairies? 

6. Where are there rolling prairies? 

7. Where are there geysers? 

8. Where are there canons? 

9. Where are there canals? 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 

Schools held its eleventh annual meeting in Boston, October 9 

and 10. President Seelye of Smith College presided, and Mr. 

Parmenter took the place of Secretary Huling, who was absent 

by reason of illness. The attendance was good and the discus- 

sions were spirited. ‘The sharpest line of division appeared be- 
tween the colleges and the scientific schools, in their different 
and rival demands upon the lower schools. 

Friday afternoon the subject was ‘‘ Requirements for Ad- 
mission to Scientific Schools.” President T. C. Mendenhall of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute was the leading speaker. 
Outside of New England, ‘‘ Scientific School ”’ isa name rarely 
heard: ‘College of Science ” takes its place. This is the 
proper name, for a school of science is as truly liberal as is the 
old-fashioned college. The ordinary classical college requires 
fitting schools that but for it would not exist: four or five 
pupils are injured that one may be prepared. ‘The permanent 
benefit of the lower schools should be the test in admission re- 
quirements to higher. English, as expression of, and aid to, 
thought, should rank highest in admission to scientific schools. 

The discussion was opened by Charles W. Parmenter, head- 
master of the mechanic arts high school, Boston. There has 
been more progress towards uniformity of admission require- 
ments in the old-time colleges thanin scientific schools. There 
has of late been a great increase in manual training high 
schools; one of the chief benefits of such a training as that of 
shopwork is that the product preserves the record of all 
blunders made; a mistake in composition or arithmetic may be 
entirely corrected before the teacher sees the work, but a mis- 
take in wood or iron leaves its mark. However, it is too much 
to claim that a school can do shopwork and also as much literary 
work as other schools; it is only just to such a school that its 
shopwork be accepted as admission requirement to the scientific 
school. Such work could be easily estimated; certified models 
could be accepted, as is done with laboratory note-books. The 
first speaker was right in saying that the test of admission re- 
quirements is their effect on the lower schools, and if any great 
‘inerease is made in the literary admission requirements of sci 
entific schools, the manual training high school will not be able 
to meet them. 

President Warren of Boston University thought it would be 
one-sided to shape admission requirements with reference to 
the benefit of the lower school only 

Professor Van Daell of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology said that in this institution admission requirements 
must be adapted to a large number of lower schools of various 
grades, and so cover but a small part of what their students have 
done. They are as able as those who go to college. Shopwork 
could take the place of language only to a limited extent. Ele 
1 German should both be in the admission 


mentary French an 


requirements; the high school could vers well teach the ele- 


ments and the scientific school would make a better suecess of 
more advanced work. 

Dr. Tyler of the Institute of Technology maintained the 
equality of the scientific school with the college in the value of 
its training. In this he was opposed by President Chase of 
Bates College, who asked whether any technical education 
could be equal to a liberal one. 

Principal Ramsay of the Fall River high school said that 
secondary school men find there is a difference in dignity of 
aspiration holding yet between scientific schools and colleges. 
(Quite a number prepare for scientific school in one year less 
than for college; this should not be. Scientific schvols should 
not be satisfied with less than four years’ preparation. The 
interests of the secondary schools are*inseparable from those 
of the higher institutions. 

Mr. Thurber of the girls’ high school of Boston was very 
emphatic in denouncing the idea that the high schools are in- 
tended to fit for any higher schools. ‘The high schools of this 
country are developing into the people’s colleges. The college 
examination in English is belittling to almost ridiculous pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Groce, master in the Boston Latin school, took the 
negative with equal emphasis. The college examinations are 
great helps to us; “Ido not believe that they are belittling 
the teaching of English in the secondary schools.” 

Superintendent Aldrich of Newton said that if boys and 
girls come into the high school, as they have done until within 
three years in Newton, without any language but English, and 
not much of that, or any mathematics but arithmetic, or any 
science at all, then higher schools cannot meet more require- 
ments. In Newton, the lower schools are now enriched with 
kindergarten, Latin, geometry, and nature study. These inno- 
vations are still opposed by many people. Without an en- 
lightened public opinion, the standards of all the schools will 
be kept low. We are inclined to postpone too long to make 
really vigorous demands on the pupils. There should be no 
gap anywhere. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge was the speaker 
at the evening meeting. She has just spent a year in Europe, 
and the subject of her address was, ‘‘ Recent Tendencies of 
Education in France and England.” France is ina state of 
thorough unrest and dissatisfaction, socially and _ politically. 
After their defeat of 1870, the French began anew with the 
aim and hope of getting back Alsace-Lorraine; but this is fall 
ing from them, and they see themselves no nearer their goal. 
In the last twenty years they have done much in order to equal 
their victorious rivals, the Germans, in education; but it is 
almost all done by the government. Education is suffocated 
under the burden of examinations and uniformity. There is 
almost no learning for the love of it; in all France there are 
only 4,000 university students, and 2,000 of these are in Paris. 
The professors feel it to be a disgrace to France that most of 
these students are foreigners. This bureaucratic administra- 
tion of education, while it has worked wonders in buildings and 
organization, is felt by the most thoughtful men to be a hin- 
drance; they are crying formore freedom and less centraliza- 
tion. The university professors want to be relieved from the 
work of examining the graduates of the high schools (Lycées), 
most of whom never come to them as students. 

In the schools there are many advocates of more freedom 
and initiative on the part of the boys, especially in physical ex- 
ercises; English games and sports are being introduced, to the 
horror of French mothers, who regard them as savage and, still 
more, a waste of time. 

While France is suffering from too much centralization, 
England is in a chaos, educationally, and there the demand is 
becoming general for more uniformity of organization and 
state control. 

With all their age, these countries are younger than we are 
in the problems of popular education; we can teach them more 
than they can teach us. 

Saturday morning the topic was ‘‘ The Enlargement of Op- 
tions in Admission Requirements, with special reference to a 
closer connection between the colleges and the non-classical 
high schools.” The paper on this subject was read by Dr. 
John Tetlow, head-master of the girls’ high and Latin schools, 
Boston. 

Nearly two years ago this association proposed that any one 
of the four programmes of the Committce of Ten be accepted 
as offering an adequate preparation for college; but the plan 
failed, owing to the opposition of the Greek faculties of Harvard 
and Yale, on the ground that there was not enough Greek in 
the classical programmes. Boston University stated at once its 
willingness to accept any one of the four programmes. The 
arguments are overwhelmingly in favor of a course without 
Greek admitting to college. The question is not whether a 
close articulation between college and non-classical high school 
is desirable, but whether it is feasible, and how. 

The speaker proposed the following programme for a non 


classical high school. 


First Year Second \ ear 

English Sh. awk English Sh.awk 
Igebr 2 ™ ™ 
Algebra th (Geom 
Latin or Mod. Lang im, Lat. or Mod, Lang th 
History } Se History th 
Draw. or Phys. Geog in. * Second Foreign Lang in 
Phys. Training th Botany or Zoology th 
Vocal Music 1h Phys. Training 1h 

Vocal Music th 

() 

* 14 h, on alternate days. ") 


Third Year. Fourth Year. 


English..... ~~ 7) a Bee .. dh, a wk. 
Elem. Algebra or PI. Physics cont'd, or ) 
, SER eee | Chemistry cont’d, or | 
Latin or Mod. Lang th. Astronomy, or sh. * 
History Zh. (Anatomy, 
Second Foreign Lang. Sh. * Phys and Hygiene 
Physice or Chem.... Sh. * Latin or Mod, Lang 6h. * 
Phys. Training........ 1h. * History or Civil Gov.. 3h. * 
Vocal Music th. Second Foreign Lang. 3h. “ 
—- Phys. Training os 3B, % 
20 “ Vocal Music “« $2, * 
204 


This programme calls for only twenty hours a week, since 
more than half the pupils are girls, and that is as much as they 
can safely do. Nor is it necessary in the case of boys to com- 
press all the training activities within four years. We are told 
of what German and French boys do. But what of it? Our 
boys learn much outside of school that is equally important in 
the training for active life. 

The discussion was opened by President Eliot of Harvard. 
In criticism of the proposed programme, he said that it is un- 
fair to scientific studies, since it compels thirty-nine hours for 
language and only nine for science. Drawing, vocal music, 
and physical training are not in place in the programme of a 
secondary school, or the last two might be got into the balance of 
time between forty-five and sixty minutes of thehours. If these 
subjects are taught as they should be throughout the lower 
grades, no special time need be given them in the high school. 
On the other hand, geography should find a place in every 
secondary school programme ; the study of the earth’s crust as 
the home of the life on it, animal and vegetable. 

While in general the proposed programme is as good as can 
be offered, no single programme can go to the root of the difti- 
culty. ‘The non-classical high schools are much more numerous 
than the classical, and they are permanent; they are the school 
of the immense majority. But now these schools prepare for 
inferior institutions. Any school that has lower admission re- 
quirements than anotheris theinferior. I admit that Lawrence 
Scientific school is distinctly inferior to Harvard College, sim- 
ply because it is easier to get into it. ‘The admission require- 
ments set the standard of the first year’s work. The scientific 
schools are undermining the high schools by their low admis- 
sion. ‘The remedy has been applied by Cornell, —I am sorry ° 
itis not Harvard. Cornell has leveled up and made equal the 
admission to all its courses and gives the A. B. degree for all. 
The B.S. degree cannot be made equal to the A.B. Cornell 
has done what we should all do,— recognize that science, 
mathematics, or history can be made as thorough training for 
the mind as language; however, much improvement is needed 
in teaching science, etc. But in order to afford training, a sub- 
ject must be pursued for a long time; it would then be impos- 
sible to be trained in all these subjects; hence, wide options 
would be necessary. I hope that preparation in any of these 
subjects, even Latin, will after a while admit to Lawrence 
scientific school, leading to degree of A. B., and this will be as 
well earned as any degree ever given in the United States. 

President Capen of Tufts agreed with President Eliot as to 
the need of wide options; he said that in the last twenty years 
he had undergone a great revolution in this matter. He offered 
a resolution for the adoption of the programme proposed, and 
offering it to the commission of colleges. 

Principal Collar of the Roxbury Latin school opposed the 
adoption of the programme ; its radical defect is the dispersion 
of studies required by the preliminary examination one year 
before the final; this necessitates a review of studies previ- 
ously finished; a preliminary two years before the final would 
be a great relief. ‘* Harvard is undermining my school in ad- 
mitting boys before they have finished our course.” 

Principal Bradbury of the Cambridge Latin school com- 
plained of Harvard’s admission of special students, and that 
the scientific schools do not stick to their requirements. 

Superintendent Seaver of Boston said he had for many years 
favored admission on a good course of either language or 
mathematics, or science. The colleges are finding out that 
pupils from English high schools are desirable students. The 
programme of the Boston English high school is practically 
the same as the one proposed, and every year graduates of 
that school enter Harvard without conditions. 

Mr. Clay, headmaster of the Roxbury high school, stated that 
he had often prepared pupils for Harvard with no more time 
for Latin than called for by the proposed programme. Mr. 
Bradbury did not believe it could be done without extra out- 
side teaching. 

Secretary Hill of the state board called attention to the rela- 


tion between high schools and normal schools. In 1894, 300 
graduates of the high schools in the state went to the normals, 
260 to scientific schools, and 5838 to colleges. In talking about 
admission requirements, all these higher schools should be 
considered. Heretofore, high schools have not had the nor- 
mal schools in mind, but now that these require high school 
preparation in their pupils, it will become more and more nec- 
essary to consider the normals in this problem. There are now 
probably 35,000 pupils in high schoo!s in the state; not over 
5,000 of these are definitely working for college; we should 
not speak slightingly of scientific and other non-classical 
schools. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Cecil F. P. Bancroft; vice-presidents, Charles W. 
Eliot, Edward G. Coy; secretary and treasurer, Ray Green 
Huling; executive committee (with the preceding), Horace 
M. Willard, Elmer H. Capen, William DeWitt Hyde, Frances 
E. Lord, Frederick W. Atkinson. For committee to confer 
with the commission of New England colleges: William Gala- 
gher, term expires 1897; E. J. Goodwin, term expires 1898 ; 
George W. Rollins, term expires 1899; Dr. John Tetlow 

Joun M. Pierce. 
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Bigotry in teaching is as bad as in theology. 

Vertical pennmanship seems to have vindicated 
itself. The results are surprisingly good. 

No school is successful in which whispering is in- 
dulged in, but whispering is not in itself a crime. 

It is as necessary to curb the officious children as 
it is to spur on and draw out of themselves the re- 
tiring ones. 

Ability to draw is now almost as much of a requi- 
site as ability to write. No school board can expect 
to be spared public criticism and denunciation that 
neglects the branch. 

If you do not appreciate a healthy, typical, genuine 
boy from thirteen to sixteen, then train yourself to 
love him. He will do you a dealof good. The 
teacher needs the kindly inspiration of such compan- 
ionship. 

There are few old buildings in any cities now, but 
these few require much care and attention to keep 
them respectable. There should be great care to 
keep everything whole, especially clothes hooks, door 


knobs, and furniture. 





AT MILWAUKEE. 


The National Association will meet at Milwaukee 
the first week in July, and the president, Charles R. 
Skinner, will prepare as good a programme as was 
ever offered the educational public. The meeting 
will be the largest and the best in the history of the 
association. It will be the largest because of the 
location and the growing habit of attending this an- 
nual gathering; it will be the best because it will have 
the glorious meeiing at Denver as its inspiration, and 
because no man is better cireumstanced for present- 
ing a great programme than Mr. Skinner. whose ac- 
quaintance and friendships are second to those of no 
other educational leader: his tact and talent are equal 


to the emergence) Milwaukee is as accessible as anv 


place outside of Chicago, and is to all intents and pur- 
poses as accessible as that Western metropolis. It is 
a delightful city for a meeting, with excellent hotels, 
abundance of accommodations at low rates, and good 
churches and halls for meetings. 

The lake is always attractive for excursions, and it 
is but a short distance to the Dells, and the many 
charming inland lakes for which Wisconsin is noted. 
Milwaukee is one of the most enterprising cities in 
the country, and her educational leaders are foremost 
among the men of enterprise. Nothing will be left 
undone that can contribute to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the visiting teachers. In this effort to enter- 
tain, Milwaukee will not be alone; for the pride of the 
state is aroused, and all Wisconsin, educationally, 
will exert itself to make the meeting a success. Al- 
most literally every teacher and normal student in the 
state will be at Milwaukee. 

The first large meeting in the history of the asso- 
ciation was at Madison in 1884; of this fact Wisconsin 
has always been proud, and she proposes that this 
second meeting within her borders shall mark a new 
era in the size and character of the national gather- 
ings. So may it be. 


DR. HARRIS’ LATEST REPORT. 


The latest “Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion” is the greatest educational report ever issued by 
any school official in any Jand. It is far ahead of any 
other report he has ever issued. There are 2,290 
pages in the two volumes. The leading feature of 
this report is the “Digest of the Laws Regulating the 
Administration, Character, and Finances of the Pub- 
lic School Systems of the States of the Union,” occu- 
pying 237 of these large pages,each containing nearly 
1,000 words. Never before has there been such a 
complete, reliable, well-digested putting of the school 
laws of all the states in the Union. In the last re- 
port there was a similar presentation of the educa- 
tional provisions of each state, and this is a grand 
supplement to that report. The two form the best 
bit of educational writing in their line that has ever 
appeared. 

The Psychological Revival is one of the exception- 
ally strong features of the report. It contains the 
address of Dr. Harris at the Massachusetts School- 


e 


masters’ Club, and his “Report for the Committee of 


Mifteen.”. Another striking feature is the ‘‘Verba- 
‘ 


tim Report of Recitations in Arithmetic and Lan- 
guage in the Schools of Kansas City,” occupying 
sixty pages. ‘There is a reprint of “Educational 
Values” from the report of Dr. Harris in St. Lonis, 
in 1872. For history there are 100 pages upon “Pub- 
lic Schools During ‘the Colonial and Revolutionary 
Period.” Geology in the colleges and the Peabody 
Fund Forestry education are fully considered. 

Manual training and professional training are ex- 
haustively treated, as are the educational progress of 
all the leading countries of the world. The statis- 
tics are fresher, better winnowed, than ever before. 
They are practically ideal now, every table having 
<pecial significance. ‘The lists of superintendents 
and school men generally are up to date. Fortu- 
nate the teacher who can secure these two volumes. 
Write at once to the congressman from your district 
to secure for you if he can the latest “Report of the 
Commissioner of Education,’ in two volumes 
(1893-4). This will probably be sent you gratis, so 
long as the edition lasts, and if the demand is great 
enough an extra edition may be provided. 


{LL HONOR TO BUFFALO. 


Since San Francisco there has heeu nothing to ap- 
proach the spirit or the magnitude of the Buffalo re 
ception to the N. EK. A. The citizens by private sub 
scription raised $4,170, and the teachers of the city 
raised in addition $8,052, which with the interest ov 


this amount from the time of collecting to the time of 


using made a total of $12,303. Of this $8,499 was 
used for the meeting, and $3,752 will go into the 
treasury of the teachers’ association of the city. 
These are great facts. The teachers raised almost 
enough to entertain the N. E. A. It cost $8.500 to 
entertain the teachers, all of whom paid all their own 
bills. The teachers’ fund is increased by almost 
$4,000. Here is the statement in detail:— 


BALANCE IN THE TREASURY. 


WHAT REMAINS OF THE N. E. A. FUND TO BE APPLIED ON 
PENSIONS TO RETIRED TEACHERS. 

A report has been submitted by the sub-financial committee 
for the recent National Educational Association held in this 
city, which, shows a neat little sum of $3,752.53 still in the 
treasury after all expenditures of the convention have been 
provided for. 

The report in full is as follows :— 

The total amount collected for said fund was....... $12,303.39 
Of this amount, so far as known to the committee, 
there was collected from subscribers, ranging 


Fro O10 60 BHO co.cc cccscerctescccssveseess 4,170.00 
From school teachers and their collections.........- 8,052.23 
From the Fidelity Trust & Guaranty Company for 

interest on the accOunt.... ..eesseeee eee cece 81.16 
The total expenses of the convention were...-...-++: 8,499.63 


To this should be added $51.23 for some small antici- 
pated bills, leaving an unexpented balance of 3,752.53 

About 8,000 persons contributed to the fund, mostly in small 
sums. It is impossible to give personal notice to all parties, 
therefore, this general notice is given that all subscribers to 
the fund who wish to receive their respective pro rata of the 
surplus, may do so on application to the treasurer, George V. 
Forman, at the Fidelity Tryst & Guaranty Company, in the 
Erie County Savings Bank building, at any time within thirty 
days after the date of this notice. 

Any surplus not so called for will be appropriated after the 
retirement fund for the benefit of the teachers of the Buffalo 
public schools. 

The committee believe that such disposition of the final sur- 
plus would be most proper and approved by all parties inter- 
ested. 

Buffalo, October 12. 

JAMES O. PUTNAM, 

ROBERT R. HEFFORD, 

Of the committee. 
Presumably it cost the N. E. A. out of its own 

treasury about $17,000, sothat the totalexpense of the 
teachers’ gathering, aside from all the personai ex- 
penses of the teachers, was about $25,000. This is a 
large amount, but it unquestionably paid. It mag- 
nifies the spirit and devotion of the new profession, 
for this is a new profession which teaching presents 
in these last hours of the century. 








GIRLS.—(L) 





(rirls are different from boys, women from men. 
Women may teach and preach, practice law and medi- 
cine, work and receive master’s pay, elect and be 
elected, but with every new fieid they enter, with 
every progressive step, they only intensify the fact that 
they are different from men. The greater the devei- 
opment of the hetter characteristics of the forms of 
life. the higher the order of intelligence, ihe sharper 
is the distinction of the sexes. In plant iife it often 
requires close observation, expert scholarship, and no 
little imagination to discern the fructifying forces. 
In many forms of animal life sex is only a physical 
distinction, with no appreciable influence upon intel 
lect or disposition. In the uncivilized races the dis- 
crimination is little more than physical, while every 
advance in civilizing man, every added opportunity 
for refinement and culture, magnifies woman into 
something more than female. All progress makes 
her less and less like man, until the most perfeet 
woman is in culture, refinement, taste, instinct. 
thought, and character the farthest removed from her 
brother or husband. 

[n view of this fact, it is a strange commentary upon 
human nature that in proportion to woman’s unlike- 
ness to man there should be an intensified effort to 
prove her likeness to him under the designation of 
equality with him. This is in part due to the fact 
that there has been no adequate study of girls. Such 
attempts as have been made have often degenerated 
into a meritless diseussion,—philosophical, scientific, 
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1 theological,—of the effect the conclusions would 
have upon woman’s rights or wrongs in the profes- 
-jonal, educational, industrial. religious, or political 
vorld. There is certainly a place for the unpreten- 
ious study of girls by one who fully believes in 
oman’s opportunity in education, privilege in ihe 
rofessions, and responsibility in suffrage. 

The conventional treatment of every phase of 
uman nature has for generations inclined to the 
Logic has been the world’s standard 
f intellectual values. A vigorous statement in Aris- 
totelian or Kantian phrase of what ought to be has 
been accepted as proof of what is. 


»hilosophieal. 


Mental action has 
been measured by mental philosophy, and the facul- 
ties Were once as real in the consciousness of the 
~peculative as was imagery of the heavens which the 
The test of 

iolarship for centuries was the power to portray 
vividly the functions of the faculties of the mind, as 

e test of culture was the graceful outlining of elas- 


istronomers wrought out of the stars. 


sic characters in the heavens. Scholarship is beiag 
emancipated from conventional mental philosophy 
ind culture from mythological astronomy. 

The scientific has challenged the philosophicai ir 
mind and matter. The scientist has measured the 
distance of every star with the same enthusiasm as 
the sportsman records the latest and nearest approach 
to the two-minute record upon the track; has esti- 
mated the various perambulations and peregrinations 
of all the regular and irregular heavenly bodies, as the 
modern crank learns the mysterious balance of errors, 
strikes, balls, and bases of the favorite in each nine of 
the league. The scientist knows a thousand facts in 
which men of ordinary intelligence and even ex- 
traordinary scholarship have less interest, if possible, 
than in the heroic attitude of Orion; and now he 
turns his attention to the nerve activities of life, from 
the faintest flush of imaginary rhythm in the proto- 
plastic slime that lurks in the oldest bark of the tan- 
nery yard up to the knee jerks and elbow quirks of 
human subjects. 

Both philosopher and scientist have rendered a ser- 
vice to mankind which can never be formally ex- 
pressed. The benefit resulting from each is of prac- 
tical value in geometric ratio to the non-practicability 
of the subject treated. The philosophicai is not 
ethieal. Both philosophy and science lay off base 


from which ethical measurements are to be 


taken, but the moment we attempt to establish a new 
base line with every grade we take on the mountain 


lines 


side, we make progress impossible, and our measure- 
ments become inaccurate. It is entirely easy to line 
off and’ measure mountains and valleys so long as the 
base line is reliable and our faith is unshaken. 
With base lines established by philosophy and 
science, there is work for humble folk to do in what 
may be styled, with no disrespect to the schoiarly 
methods, a common-sense way. ‘There is no scholar- 
ship required to find the pointers by which the un- 
tutored rustic may locate the North star, which 
This 


: merely a common-sense observation of the heavens, 


changeth not its place through the century. 


ut it furnishes the humblest men on land or sea a 


‘liable to home or haven. In chiid study 


cuide 
‘here are many things for philosophers to say to the 
houghtful, for scientists to reveal to the inquiring; 
there are also facts as obvious when they are told as is 
¢ handle of the Dipper which is first sought by him 
o would find the pointers through which to trace 
s way to the Pole star. 
Common sense is no more sensible than philosophy 
* science, but it is that phase of good sense which the 
mmon people understand perfectly when once their 
ttention is called to it. but which would never have 
curred ta them if some expert had not revealed it. 
is sense that is common, but only so when it is 
ought out by wisdom that is closely akin to genius. 
mmon sense is to philosophy and science what 
laradise Lost” is to theology, “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
' Christian experience. Shakespeare to human 
ature, and the Gospels to religious life: it makes 
id to all minds truths that are vital. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The absence of marching clubs and torchlight pro- 
cessions from this campaign has been commented on. 
There have been several great out-door demonstra- 
tions, and there will be others before election day; 
but it is true that there has been far less of this kind 
of thing than usual. So far from arguing a lack of 
popular interest in the election, however, the real 
meaning is the reverse of this.: This has been a talk- 
ing rather than a walking campaign. Men have been 
too busy with political discussion to have much time 
for carrying torches or burning red lights. Not since 
the war period have we had a campaign which was 
marked by so intense interest among all classes of 
people, or where genuine debate of real issues was so 
incessant. It is because party lines have been so 
broken down, and because there has been such a gen- 
eral shaking up of old party associations that the 
torchlight parades and demonstrations of that kind 
have been so few. These demonstrations serve a cer- 
tain purpose in ordinary campaigns, and there is con- 
siderable fun in them, but the average citizen is too 
serious this year to derive much pleasure from them. 

* * * 

Naturally enough, the question whether the pulpit 
has any right to utter its voice upon political ques- 
tions, in a campaign like this, has been a good deal de- 
bated. 
colored, it must be admitted, by their anticipation of 


Laymen have different views about it, 
help or injury to their party from what may be said. 
The ministers themselves have also different views, 
and have acted accordingly. There can be no doubt 
that moral issues are involved in the campaign, for 
both sides have unhesitatingly appealed for support 
on moral grounds. When clergymen so eminent in 
their respective churches and ordinarily so reticent 
upon political questions as Archbishop Ireland and 
Dr. Storrs break their silence and talk plainly, the 
position of those who contend that ministers ought to 
express themselves is strengthened. But it is a risky 
thing, and the propriety of it is at least questionable. 
A free silver man in the congregation is likely to be 
alienated from the church by a gold-standard sermon; 
and a gold standard man by a free silver sermon. It 
ought to be quite clear that there are compensating 
advantages before such a risk is taken. 
** * * 

It appears from the report of the third assistant 
postmaster-general that there was a deficiency of a 
little more than eight million dollars in the postal 
revenues during the last fiscal year. This, however, 
was an improvement of about sixteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars over the exhibit of the preceding year. 
The chances are that the cost of the presidential cam- 
paign will considerably increase the deficit for the 
current year. The single item of frank envelopes, 
which are supplied free of charge to members of 
congress, has cost the government one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. This, 
item in the account; for such a prodigious number of 


however, is the leasi 


envelopes signifies that hundreds of tons of campaign 
Such 


a campaign of education as that which we have been 


documents have been carried free in the mails. 


enjoying costs the political committees heavily; but 
the share which falls to Uncle Sam would make an 
appalling total for tax-payers to contemplate if there 
were any way of accurately computing it. 
# % # 

very one remembers the story of the man who, on 
being requested to return a borrowed kettle, replied 
that he had never borrowed it; secondly, that it was 
cracked when he took it; and third, that it was his, 
The response of the French government 
to the England for the 
T'yvnan. the dvnamiter, was of much the same cate- 


anyway. 


demand of extradition of 


sorical order. It was, first, that there was not suffi- 


cient proof that Tynan was the so-called “No. 1” of 


the Phoenix park plot; second, that if he was “No. 1,” 
there was no proof that he had a hand in the mur- 


ders; that if he did have a hand in the murders, he 
was exempt from extradition by reason of the ten 
years’ limit. This reasoning must have been more 
pleasing to Tynan than to the Scotland yard officials. 
Tynan, by the way, talks so incessantly, so noisily, 
and so foolishly that it is difficult to imagine him as 
having a share in any really serious conspiracy. 
* * * 

To any one who knows the character of the forti- 
fications which guard 'the Dardanelles, and who re- 
flects upon the size of the little despatch boat Ban- 
croft, the idea that she might “force” the Dardanelles 
is sufficiently absurd. But there is a force other than 
physical. Tiny as the vessel is, the sultan would 
think twice before he ordered the Turkish gunners 
to fire upon her; for such a shot would be likely to 
bring his corrupt and blood-stained empire tum- 
bling about his ears. The United States, it is true, 
was not one of the Powers signatory to the treaty of 
Berlin; but neither is she bound by the provisions of 
We 


more than once before this disregarded attempts to 


that tricky and obstructive instrument. have 


close waters to our vessels; and if Minister Terrell 
wants the Bancroft at Constantinople, the probability 
is that he will have her there, without bothering him- 
self to get the sultan’s consent. It must be remem- 
bered that we have several claims against Turkey, 
which thus far have been evaded; and it will not be 
esteemed a friendly act if any Kuropean power puts 
It is 
almost pathetic, by the way, to see how eagerly the 


obstacles in the way of our collecting them. 


English press jumped at the conclusion, when the 
despatches about the Bancroft were published, that 
the United States was about to attempt what England 
lacks the courage to do. 
* * * 

It is estimated that the recent rise in wheat means 
a gain to American farmers of at least forty million 
dollars. ‘This is a good thing, in every way; that is, 
What 


has happened this year is an unusual shortage of 


of course, from the American point of view. 


wheat supply in all of the countries which compete 
Our chief 
competitors are India, Australia, Russia, and the Ar- 


with us in growing the world’s wheat. 


gentine Republic. The crop is short in all of those 


countries, but the situation is worst in India. There 
is not only no surplus there for export, but there is 
not enough to feed the people, and supplies are being 
A despatch 


from Simla conveys a gloomy hint of famine unless 


sent from California and from Australia. 


there is relief, through government works, and 


through wheat imports. Our own crop is not so 


large as in some recent years, but it will bring a good 
price because of this enhanced demand. Corn and 
oats also, two other of our great staples, have risen in 


price. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The New England Magazine, Edwin 1). Mead, editor, is now 
second to no other magazine in America. It is informing, 


interesting, and inspiring. 


Will S. Monroe is having many calls from the women’s clubs 
of New England as an expert on child study. He is one of 
the best speakers upon this subject available in the East, Dr. 


G. Stanley Hall alone ranking him upon this theme. 


Professor J. N. Wilkinson of Emporia, Kan., and Dr. T. 
P. Noss of California, Penn., 
Germany who took the best of the work in pedagogy there, and 
are applying it definitely and sensibly in the immediate improve- 
Mr. Wilkin- 


son’s talk and answers to queries in the normal department at 


are two of the recent students in 


mentof schoolroom methods and administration. 


Buffalo were clear, pointed, and helpful. 


Anna C. Brackett was for many years one of the best known 
educational womenin America. She was one of the best teacl.- 
ers in St. Louis in the days of Dr. Harris’ superintendency, a 
close friend of his, and probably owed more to his companion- 
ship and friendship in thought than any other woman. To his 
inspiration is due her translation of Rosenkranz’s ‘* Philosophy 
of Education.” Later she had an eminently successful private 
school in Brooklyn. Of late she has been little before the pub- 
lic, but the September Harper's has a charming article from 
her pen, one of the best she ever wrote, upon ‘‘ Among the 
Trees.” It is delightful description, with not a little interesting 
philosophy. 
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A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Designed for use in high 
schools and academies. By Emerson E. White, A. M., 
LL.D. New York: American Book Company. Half 


leather, 12mo, 394 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. White, one of the most gifted authors of profes- 
sional works and text-books in this country, has prepared 
an algebra which combines in one book a complete 
course sufficiently elementary for beginners, and compre- 
hensive enough to meet the entrance requirements in the 
best universities. It is needless to say that Dr. White 
has prepared this work upon pedagogical principles; 
that it is mathematically accurate goes without saying. 
He assumes a thorough knowledge of arithmetic and no 
knowledge of algebra, and utilizes the child’s knowledge 
of arithmetic in leading him into the x-y-z field. The 
equation is early introduced. There are a number of 
subjects and processes not ordinarily given in school 
algebras. Among these are the order of algebraic opera- 
tions; the multiplication and division of polynomials by 
detached co-efficients; synthetic division and its use in 
factoring polynomials, and also in the solution of equa- 
tions of higher degrees than the second; a general 
method of factoring trinomials; the solution of quadratic 
equations by factoring; a table of logarithms with tabu- 
lar differences: and, in the closing chapters for more ad- 
vanced pupils, a simple and interesting treatment of un- 
determined co-efficients, determinants, and curve tracing 
or graphs. 

SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. By William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 250 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is a generally accepted proverb that *‘ The boy is the father 
of the man,” but Shakespeare the boy could not be father of 
Shakespeare the man. ‘The conditions of rural life and educa- 
tional opportunities in England when Shakespeare was a boy 
forbid it. His surroundings and associations were altogether 
unfavorable to literary culture. His school days ended when 
he was thirteen years old, and his school was of low grammar 
grade, taught by unskilled teachers. Yet, that boy became a 
literary genius whose works are unrivaled by any other English 
author. No wonder that some critics have doubted that he was 
their author, and have attempted to substitute the name of 
Lord Bacon. 4 

Dr. Rolfe, the celebrated editor of Shakespeare, has rendered 
a valuable service by writing this book. He has combined all 
that is known of the youthof the poet with all on record of the 
life of the times in its influence upon boyhood. He has de- 
scribed the games Shakespeare »layed, the amusements which 
he enjoyed, the school he attended, the lessons he learned, 
and the home and town where he was trained. He quotes 
liberally from the plays of the great dramatist to show the 
influence his early life had in forming his character and man- 
hood. The book not only reveals the history of Shakespeare’s 
boyhood, but also the character and customs of our ancestors 
who lived in the time of Henry VIII. 
CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF CLEVELAND. 

Urann. By the author in Cleveland, 

This is the jubilee year for Cleveland, and she cele- 
brated for many weeks. One of the best features of that 
celebration was Mr. Urann’s centennial history. Few 
cities have, in a hundred years, had so romantic, patri- 
otic, a record, with such a successful career, indus- 
trially and commercially. The author has treated the 
history by quarter centuries, which he has designated as 
settling, establishing, improving, and enlarging. The 
work runs along historical, biographical, and descriptive 
lines. It is a good piece of work. 


By C. A. 


JEANNE D’ARC: 
Oliphant. 
Price, $1.50. 
The life of Joan of Arc has many times been written as 

a biography and in the form of fiction, but the facts of 

that short life are stranger than fiction. History fur- 

nishes no parallel to this wonderful story of the French 
heroine, “the maid of Orleans.” The story of Joan of 

Arc is told in charming style, and will be read with great 

interest, even by those who are already familiar with 

the historical facts here recorded. The book contains 
also much historical information pertaining to the coun- 
try and times, and is fully and beautifully illustrated. 


HER LIFE AND DEATH. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Mrs. 
415 pp. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN HUMAN 
HYGIENE. For schools. By 
M. D. New York: Werner 
144 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This is an admirable school book, as designed and exe- 

cuted, and admirably adapted to the class of children for 
whom it was prepared. It differs in many respects from 
other text-books of its kind. Its variety of forms will 
attract and hold the young pupil’s attention. The read- 
ing lesson, picture page, oral exercise, story, memory 
lesson, written exercise, and review constantly alter- 
nate. The facts presented can be readily comprehended 
by children. Every lesson is calculated to awaken in- 
terest and thought, and to bring into play the child’s 
activity. The instruction given relates to food, air, 
clothing, exercise, and the care of the body, and is of the 
most practical kind. The picture lessons are attractive 
and impressive.. The written lessons are a new feature 
in this class of books, and are waluable to be compared 
with the printed page. The lessons on the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics are presented in a sensible and 
forcible manner. In a word, the entire book is peculiarly 
adapted to the middle and higher primary classes in our 
public schools, and will be weleomed by 
these classes. 
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the teachers of 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. By Reuben Greene, 
M. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 272 pp. Price, cloth 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents 
Dr. Greene, the author of this book, now four-score 


years old, and having had fifty-six years of professional 
experience, has learned that poverty, suffering, sickness, 
and premature death are largely the result of violations 
of law, and he would doubtless say, with Addison. of all 


the other ills which human beings are heirs to, ‘These 
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are not ills; else would they never fall on heaven’s first 
favorites, and the best of men.” As a physician, he 
learned early to condemn and rule out of his materia 
medica poisonous drugs, narcotic and alcoholic stimu- 
lants, as injarious to the human system. As a Christian 
man he deprecates religious controversies, the making 
prominent church creeds, and insisting that our Chris- 
tian civilization is an essential part of our spiritual life. 
And as a reformer, he sees much in our political and 
social life that needs to be reformed. His aim is to illus- 
trate in these pages man’s real relation, physically, polit- 
ically, socially, and religiously, to the universe of God. 
The doctor remarks that ““‘We did not make the world, 
and we cannot manage it.” His suggestions touching the 
principal live topics which agitate the world of to-day are 
eminently wise and practical. He has formulated his 
ideas into a standard work which will be read with much 
interest and profit. These thoughts are for the people. 





HERBART’S A B C OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. And 
Minor Pedagogical Works. Translated with introduc- 
tion, ete. By William J. Eckoff. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 288 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is an encouraging fact that so many of our ablest 
educators, such as Dr. Hall of Clark University and Dr. 
Harris of the national Bureau of Education, are giving 
their best thoughts to child study and the principles that 
underlie the best systems of education. The theories of 


the great masters, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Horace Mann, 
and Herbart are constantly under discussion. There 


never was a time when general pedagogy and psychology 
were so faithfully studied, so well understood, and so 
generally applied to practice, as now. This book is one 
of the international educational series, edited by Dr. 
William T. Harris, and treats of Herbart’s educational 
theories as expressed in his works as here published. 

Dr. Harris regards these theories as supplementary to 
those of Pestalozzi. He differs from the old master in 
some important respects. Pestalozzi taught that we 
learn by seeing and hearingandtheuse of ourother senses. 
Herbart maintained that we must understand what we 
see, and must explain it by what we already know. We 
must secure, he claimed, the assimilation of all new per- 
ceptions by the total amount of experience already 
stored in our minds. Pestalozzi provided for the eating 
in his mental physiology, but ignored the process of di- 
gestion. Herbart aims to find a more satisfactory and 
far-reaching alphabet of sense-perception, and the study 
of these two distinguished educators, as their theories 
are discussed in this volume, will be of great interest and 
profit to every student of pedagogy. Horace Mann re- 
vived, in this country,the teachings of Pestalozzi, and the 
beneficial influence of that period is still felt in our 
schools. It raised elementary education to a higher 
plane, and present efforts, it is believed, will produce still 
greater reform. Froebel was a disciple of Pestalozzi, 
and Herbart seems to lead them all in present interest. 


This is an exceedingly interesting volume of the Inter- 
national Series. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. To the death of Ceasar. By W. 
W. How, M. A., and H. D. Leigh, M. A. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 575 pp. Price. 
$2.00. 


The authors of this history are distinguished English 
scholars; the first named is fellow and lecturer of Mer- 
ton College, and the second, fellow and tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. The book was written ‘‘to meet 
the requirements of the upper forms in schools and of 
the pass examinations at the universities.” Of cours 
it is equally adapted to the advanced classes in American 
schools and colleges. With this purpose in view, the 
authors have dwelt, at some length, on the more import- 
ant and eventful wars, and the history of the Roman 
army. They have described clearly the development of 
a constitution, interesting to Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, from its resemblance and unlikeness to our own. 
The historical facts that are selected and dwelt upon ar 
sufficient for students at this stage of study, and fur- 
nish a solid basis for further research and study. The 
style is concise and pleasing. The 100 illustrations are 
all derived from authentic sources, and most of them 
have been taken from the British museum. Litho- 
graphed maps, covering the whole territory, are inserted 
between the pages. This is a reliable, comprehensiv« 
and admirable history of Rome, which is also the his- 
tory of Italy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES AND 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Price, $1.00. —-— CHRISTIANITY 
AND SoctaAL PROBLEMS. By Lyman Abbot. Price, $1.25. \ 
PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F, Richardson 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

FEEDING IN EARLY INFANCY. By Arthur V. Meigs, M.D. 
25 cents. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 

A MEDAL OF HONOR MAN. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 
$1.25.—— Tur FAst MAIL. By Wilham Drysdale. 
Tue OrcuTY GIRLS. By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
VERN. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 
By Theodora R. Jenness, 
Jamison. Price, $1.50. 


PRACTICE. By Kate Douglas 





Price, 


Price, 
Price, $1.50, — 
Price, $1.50. —— Mal 
Price, $1.25. —— ABOVE THE RANGE, 
Price, $1.25.—— SERAPH. By Mrs. C. V. 
THE LAND OF THE KANGAROO, By 
Thomas W. Knox. Price, $1.50.—TuREE YOUNG CONTINENTALS 
By E. T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.50. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

INDUCTIVE ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By F, H. Bailey. — 
PRAKTISCHE ANFANGSGRUNDE. By Hermine Stiiven. Boston: D. ( 
Heath & Co. 

SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
Hiram Corson. Price, 90 cents. 





TALES. Edited by 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR’ BEGINNERS 
By Rev. J. B. Lock. Revised for school use by John A. Miller. Price, 
$1.10. THE ELEMENTS OF PuHysics. Volume II. By Edward | 
Nichols and William S. Franklin. Price, $1.50. New York: Ma 
millan & Co. 














A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 








The Student’s Hdition | of the Poets. 


In preparing this new line of poets for the use of teachers and students, the publishers have had in mind the increasing 


demand for complete one volume editions, carefully edited and well made. 
clear plates (many of them new ), on good paper, and neatly and strongly bound. 


the best texts; and the volumes will be found unusually full 
confidently believe that no better edition for class or library 


12mo, cloth, 
Matthew Arnold’s Complete Poetical Works. 


Robert Browning's Poems. 


one volume, selected by himself, with notes by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


%o ~ 
Robert Burns's Complete Works. Comprising poems | 
and letters edited from the best printed and manuscript au- | 


thorities, with glossarial index and a biographical memoir 
by ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. py Avy, 1. 
Warp. ‘‘ The more competent the critic who examines it, 
the heartier will be his verdict.” Congregationalist. 

Keats’s Complete Poetical Works. 
and appendices by H. Buxron Forman. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. 
tion by Davip Masson, 
sketch by N. H. 


Edited with notes 


With introduc- | 
M.A., LL. D., and biographical | 
Dor. 


Moore’s Complete Poetical Works. 


himself, with notes. 


Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. | 
Edited by J. V. 


Collected by | 


PRICHARD, with notes, glossary, and index. } 


(Other volumes 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


per volume, 


First and second series in | 


The volumes in this series are finely printed from 
Special attention has been paid to secure 
in notes, introductions, biographical data, ete. The publishers 
use can be found at so reasonable a price. 


$1.00. 
_ Red Letter Poems of English Mien and Women. 


A popular handbook of English poetry from Chaucer to the 
present day, chronologically arranged, with biographical 
| data and index to first lines. 

Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. with introdue- 
tion by Cuartes Exior Norron, and biographical sketc! 
by Narwan Haskett Dore. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 


From the text of 


Clark and Wright, with glossary, index to familia! 
passages, and index to characters. 
Shelley’s Complete Poetical Works. Edited )) 


Epwarp Dowpen, with index to poems and index to first 
lines. 


Spenser’s Poetical Works. 
glossary. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 
H 8196 >) ; nn . , 
Virgil s AEneid. r'ranslated into English verse by J: 
Contneotron, M. A. 
Wordsworth’s Complete Poetical Works. Ww: 


an introduction by Joun Moriey, notes, 
and index to first lines. 


With memoir, notes, 


index to poen 


in preparation.) 


New York and Boston. 
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The Macmillan Company 





The Education 


OF THE 


Gentral Nervous System. 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sénsory and Motor Training. 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (YALE), 


Stine, Chait, Author of “ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” a 

‘This book should be of great service to all teachers. It attacks the problems of teaching 
from a wholly new standpoint; and in my opinion it will be found most useful in showing how 
the methods of educational training must follow the laws of development of the brain. Our 
educational psychology has been, it seems to me, too largely theoretical and without solid 
foundation for some of its propositions; but I feel that this book is thoroughly scientific, and 
I trust it will aid in making our teaching more rational and wholesome. I am much pleased 
with the spirit and style of the book, and I think those teachers who wish to base their work 
upon a thoroughly scientific foundation would be greatly benefited by carefully studying Edu- 
cation of the Central Nervous System. I shall use it here with my classes in some of my work.” 
— Dr. M. V. O’SueEa, School of Pedagogy, Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. : 





Mental Development 


IN THE 


Child and the Race. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Pu.D. 
With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 
8vo. Pp. xvi., 496. Cloth. 
FROM THE PRESS. 
‘* A most valuable contribution to biological psychology.” — The Critic. 


** Thorough, candid, and suggestive ; in thorough touch with the researches of the day.” — 
The Week (Toronto, Canada). 
‘* No psychologist can afford to neglect the book.” — The Dial. 


Price, $2.60. 





In Preparation. 


Kilementary Geology. 


For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 


Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University. 





This work can be used either as a text-book for a separate course or for the purpose of 


The Child and Childhood 
Folk-Thougnht. 


(THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE.) 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., PH.D. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 464. Price, $3.00, net. 
FROM THE PRESS. 


‘* The teachers of the kindergarten will find texts of value upon every page of the book.” 
— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

‘*Teachers interested in child study will find the above-named volume a dictionary of sug- 
gestion.” — State Normal Monthly ( Emporia, Kas.). 


‘* The whole volume is thoroughly entertaining.”” — New York Herald. 
‘*Tt is invaluable for the scientific investigator, but every lover of children should own it. 
too.” — The Clevelander. 


An Outline 
of Psychology. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Pu.D., 


Sage Professor of Psychology at the Cornell University. 





8vo. Cloth, Price, ®1.50. 


FROM THE PRESS. 
‘* The work is distinguished throughout by clearness and accuracy of statement and by apt- 
ness of illustration. We know of no better work than this to enable the reader to acquaint him- 
self with the main facts of experimental psychology.” — Journal of Pedagogy. 


‘¢Mr. Titchener’s Outline is a model text-book, and well deserves the attention of those 
interested in the subject, whether as teachers or learners.” — Glasgow Herald. 





Elementary Physical Geography. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 488. #1 40, net. 


‘¢ In the brief personal examination given to the work I saw that it was thoroughly abreast 
of the times in the treatment of all its themes, and is plainly written, not by a bookmaker, but by 





learning enough Geology to proceed with the study of the physiographic part of the Physical 
Geography. The book will be elementary yet scientific, and it will cover the field of geology 
according to the best recent knowledge. 


a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject. Such a book is plainly a growth and nota 
manufactured article.”— Dr. G. S. ALBEE, President State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 





READY 


SHORTLY. 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth for Students’ Use. 


Revised by Mr. BRYCE, with the assistance of Professor Jesse MAcy, of Iowa College. 


This is not a mere condensation of the larger work, but a 


to use as a text-book, of the valuable material in Mr. Bryce’ 


restatement, briefer and in a form more carefully adapted 
s “ American Commonwealth,” a knowledge of which is 


conceded to be indispensable to any one who would acquire a just estimate of American institutions. 





The Temple Shakespeare. 


Venus and Adonis. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
18mo. Cloth. Pp. xvi., 107. 
Paste-grain morocco. 

Rape of Lucrece. With an Etched Frontispiece. 


18mo. Cloth. Pp. ix., 125. 
Paste-grain morocco. 


Price, 45 cents. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Price, 45 cents. 
Price, 65 cents. 





Elementary 
Solid Geometry. 


By HENRY DALLAS THOMPSON, D.Sc., Pu.D., 

Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. ; 

i2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 

Only the following parts of geometry have been considered: Lines and planes, with their 
intersections ; including dihedral and polyhedral angles; polyhedrons, including the ordinary, 
simple, plane-faced solids; cylinders and cones, the sphere and figures on a sphere; > mensu- 
ration of the simple solids, and the conic sections, merely giving the origin of their definitions 
afterwards to be used in the treatment given in analytical geometry. 





A History of | 
Elementary Mathematics, 


WITH HINTS ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 
By FLORIAN CAJORT, Pu.D., 


Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 





1.50, net. 
8vo. Cloth. ‘ 


NEW YORK. Jy CHICA 


Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Ellesmere Text. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in Cornell University. 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents, net. 





American Edition of 


Lock’s Trigonometry 
for Beginners. 


Revisep spy J. A. MILLER, 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in Indiana University. 


Cloth. 16mo. Price, *1.10, net. 


The American Edition is printed from entirely new plates, giving a clear, attractive page. 
For convenience, five-figure logarithmic tables and tables of natural functions are included, and 
in other ways the book is adapted to the needs of American schools without loss of the many 
good points which have made the English edition so well known. 





A Primer 


OF THE 


History of Mathematics. 


Bry W. W. ROUSE BALL, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


I2mo. Cloth. Pp. 158. 65 cents. 


GO. . SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Acid Phosphate. 





Horsford’s 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results, I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 23: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 


October 29--31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 30: Middlesex County 
Association, Boston. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ 
ciation, Lynn. 


Teachers’ 


ASsso- 


October 30: Hampden State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfieid. 


October 30: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Bridgewater. 
October 30: Middlesex County 
Association, Boston. 

October 30--31: New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, Dover, N. H. 

October 30--31: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Freeport, Il. 

November 6: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

November 6--7: Central Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Springtield, Ohio. 

November 7: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 

November 13: Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Northampton. 

November 12--14: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Albans, Vt. 
November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 
November 26--28: North Central Kansas Asso- 


Teachers’ 


ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 

November 27: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 


Association, Topeka, Kan. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Dover October 30 and 
31, 1896. <A fine circular has been issued 
containing full particulars in regard to 
subjects to be discussed, speakers, hotel 
and railroad rates, including the charge 
for round-trip tickets, by the different 
lines, and from the different towns in the 
state. 

Phillips Exeter Academy began its 114th 
year with an increase of twenty-five stu- 
dents over last year’s enrollinent, at th: 
opening of the first term. The whole 
number will not be. less than 250. Mr. 
George H. Selleck, from the Hamilton 
school, Philadelphia, has been elected to 
fill the position Mr. Marsh resigned. An- 
tonio Apache, the first Indian to entei 
Phillips Exeter, will be among the stu 
— there this year. He is twenty-four 

‘ars Old and belongs to the Apache tribe. 

“The freshman class at Tufts College 
numbers 175. Rev. B. F. Baton of Wor- 
ceester has financial 
ugent 


been engaged as 
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and special process entirely our own. 
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x, EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, | 


Patented Keb. 4, 1896. 


The superiority of this Pencil over the ordinary Penc il of the day will be readily seen and appreciated, for its convenience and sim- 
plicity will unquestionably make it the popular Pencil for all uses. 
NOTE. — By simply removing the wood with the finger-nails, you can obtain as long a 
the use of a knife or any other method for sharpening. 
The lead contained in the EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL is of an unequaled quality and is made from the purest of Graphite by a new 
The many advantages of the EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL will be universally conceded after a tril. 


73 Franklin St., New Vork. 
14 Fore st., London. E. C. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion fall meeting will be held October 23, at 
the English high school building, Worcester. 

The Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Ayer November 13. 

The Boston evening schools are attract- 
ing much attention, and are accomplish- 
ing great good. Established in 1859, they 
have rapidly grown in numbers and im- 
portance, and now enroll an average at- 
tendance of 600. 

The high school course starts with a 
corps of forty-eight teachers, with. Dr. 
Tenney as principal. 

Radcliffe College has registered 160 stu- 
dents, of whom seventy are in the entering 
class. Miss Martha T. Bennett has been 
put in charge of the English instruction 
in the school. Miss Maynard of Boston, 
instructor in art, has recently returned 
from Paris, to take up her work here. 
Miss Ireson, instructor in elocution and 
physical culture, is spending a prolonged 
vacation in Japan. 

Williams College has opened with the 
largest enrollment of students in its his- 
tory, the number being 370. Of these 124 
are freshmen, 104 sophomores, seventy- 
one juniors, and seventy-one seniors 

The official list of students in the enter- 
ing class at Tufts College shows a total of 
105, irrespective of the medical school. 
The classical and scientific freshmen num- 
ber seventy-six, special students nine, and 
the divinity class nine. The medicai 
school will number about seventy-five. 

There are now in the state 256 towns 
and cities in which the free libraries are 
owned and controlled by the municipality. 
Last year in Beverly its first mayor, John 
Il. Baker, gave his salary of $500 to the 
public library. In Chelmsford a new pub- 
lic library building, costing about $30,000, 
was dedicated. The late Judge E. Rock- 
wood Hoar gave $1,000 to the Concord free 
publie library. The Parlin Memorial lib- 
rary, costing about $21,000, was dedicated 
in Everett. In Littleton a new $25,000 
building was dedicated. In North Attle- 
boro one was dedicated which cost $60,000: 
in Northboro, one which cost over $30,000; 
a bequest of $20,000 was made tothe Quincy 
public library by Mrs. Clarissa L. Crane, 
the widow of its founder; Richard Sugden 
of Spencer left theincomeof a block valued 
at $35,000 to maintain the library building 
which he built for the town; and many 
smaller gifts have been made. In three 
years the number of bound volumes in the 
free public libraries has increased from 
2,759,400 to 3,139,637; the circulation of 
nearly a million and a quarter of volumes 
for home use has increased from 5,040,629 
to 6,267,061. 

The Berks County Institute, which 
meets at Reading October 26--30, Superin- 
tendent E. M. Rapp, president, issues an 
elaborate and attractive programme. 

Clark University has opened its scholas- 
tic year auspiciously, with a score of new 
students. The lectures in the several de 
partments begin at once, and will be con 
tinued at stated periods through the year. 
Dr. Hall, on “Systematic Psychology,” 
and ‘“‘History of Philosophy and Psychol 
ogy”; Dr. Burnham, on ‘The Organization 
of Schools in Europe”; Dr. Sanford, on 
‘School Anthropometry”; Dr. Chamber 
lain, on “Anthropology”; Dr. Hodge, on 
“Biology”; Professors Story, Taber, Per 
rott, on ‘“‘Mathematies”’; Dr. Webster. on 
“Dynamies.” 

WEST PIE LD. The state board has 
elected C. S. Chapin of the Fitchburg high 
school to the principalship of the West 


field school. Although Mr. Chapin has 
not professionalized along modern lines, 
he has proved himself a remarkable ad- 
ministrator; before the people no educa- 
tional leader of the state has greater ver- 


satility or power. He has scholarly 
tastes, social force, and platform bril- 
liancy. 

Wellesley College is again organized 


and in full operation, “with an entering 
class of freshmen numbering 190.” [By 
what grammatica! authority freshwomen 
can be called freshmen we do not under- 
stand.—Ed.] Rev. Mr. Scoville of North- 
field preached the sermon on “Flower 
Sunday” from the required text, “‘God is 
Love.” 

Amherst Coliege opened for the new 
year with 120 freshmen. Professor 
Henry M. Tyler of Smith College will 
teach Professor Stewett’s Greek classes, 
during his year’s absence in the American 
school at Greece. Dr. P. C. Phelps will 
have charge of class drills in the gymna- 
sium, relieving Dr. Hitchcock, the head of 
this department. 

The freshman class of the Boston Uni- 
versity is announced as the largest in its 
history. The chair of English literature 
vacated by Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., has 
been filled by Professor Frank R. Butler, 
from the Woman’s College, Baltimore. 

The Russell lecture, established in ac- 
cordance with a bequest of the late James 
Russell of Arlington, was delivered this 
year at Tufts College by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Snow of Haverhill, upon “The Value of 
Religious Belief and the Formation of 
Character and Good Citizenship,” a sub- 
ject prescribed by the testator. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Normal College for young women, 
located in Sixty-eighth street, New York, 
is probably the largest institution of its 
kind in the world. This year, at the 
organization, there were 1,347 promotions, 
100 non-promotions, 855 admissions, 1,000 
in the training department, in all, 3,302 
enrolled. That was an inspiring scene 
when 2,300 of these young ladies met, at 
the opening of the term, to sing “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” and listen to ap- 
propriate addresses by President Hunter 
and Commissioner Hubbell. 

New York University 
an increase of ten per cent. of students 
compared with last year. The following 
additions to the faculty have been made: 
Professor F. M. Colby, economics; Pro- 
fessor F. T. Cooper, Sanskrit and Latin; 
Professor G. H. Cante, French literature; 
Professor T. W. Edmondson, physics. 
The University Graduate school, the 
School of Law, the University Medical 
College, and the University School of 
Pedagogy are now open 
bers—no more, no less. 

BROOKLYN. Erasmus Hall Academy, 
one of the noted of the historic 
academies of the city, with an honorable 
record of 110 years (1786-1896) was for 
inally transferred to the city board of edu- 
cation at the Flatbush-avenue Dutch 
chureh Wednesday October 14, 
with impressive Richard Young 
otficiating as chairman of the 
hoard 

The Brooklyn education has 
taken the position that under the charte) 
of Greater New York the schools of 
Brooklyn should be independent of the 
rest of the city and governed by 
board, consisting of just 
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Can this position be sustained? It will 
be argued that the enlarged city should be 
governed by one central body, and that no 
better foundation for a school system can 
be found than that embodied in the law 
passed last winter in New York City. 
The Brooklyn school board urge a 
separate management, on the ground that 
there is a great difference between their 
school system and that of New York, and 
that they, being personally familiar with 
the working of their schools, are better 
qualified to legislate for them and elect 
teachers than any foreign board of trus- 
tees or inspectors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Superintendent R. M. McNeal is enthroned 
in Dauphin county. This has been a case 
without a parallel. By universai consent, Mr 
McNeal has been one of the most efficient 
school officials, as he is one of the most honor- 
able of men. To the great surprise of the 
school men, Mr. McIlhenny appeared to have 
a majority of six in a board of 190; but 
charges of bribery, immoral conduct, and 
lack of experience in teaching were placed 
before the state superintendent, Dr. Schaeffer. 
by numerous petitions. The attorney-general 
took an active part in the hearing, and the 
newspapers reported that he decided in favor 
of Mr. Mcllhenny, as reported in the Journal 
in September, but it seems that Dr. Schaeffer 
reserved the legal right to pass final judgment, 
and, without assuming to pass upon ali the 
detailed charges against Mr. Mcellhenny, 
issued the commission as county superintend- 
ent to Mr. McNeal, who for fourteen’ years 
had occupied that position. Mr. McNeal has 
spent his life in successfulschool work. Three 
years ago he was president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and there is great rejoicing 
throughout the educational circles of Penn- 
sylvanvia over this just and heroic act of the 
state superintendent. It is as much a tribute 
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to the manliness of the state official as to the 
successful experience and personal character 
of Mr. McNeal. 

PHILADELPHIA. Principal George 
H. Cliff of the Girls’ normal school has es- 
tablished a unique experimental class, 
consisting of little boys of about the age 
of six years, who have thus far been 
taught only what is right. They have no 
knowledge of the wrong way of doing 
things. When they do make a mistake. 
it is not so called by the teacher. No 
distinction between right and wrong is 
drawn. Only the best models of conduct 
and work are persistently held before 
them. These they are taught to follow. 
The children are conscious when they do 
not attain to the standard, and they are 
taught to strive more diligently to reach 
it; but their failures are not called errors 
or condemned as wrong. Hence the chil- 
iren have no consciousness of wrong-do- 
ing, and having no fear of punishment fou 
it, they do not seek to evade the results of 
their. shortcomings. In this way it is 
theught the temptation to lie is elimi- 
nated. The pupils are candid and 
straightforward, free from the habit of 
evasion. The old-fashioned idea was to 
teach the child the nature of sin and its 
consequences, with the idea that it would 
avoid sin or wrong-doing because of the 
inevitable punishment. The new plan 
consists in an ignoring of the existence of 
sin, andthe inculcationof good and whole- 
some concepts only. As sin is but a com- 
parative thing, after all, it seems only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the elimination of 
the comparisons might do away with sin, 
or at least all that is acquired by training, 
and is not innate. 

The schools of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Superintendent Edward 
Brooks, celebrated the centenary of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address on September 
18, this'day being chosen since the 19th 
fell on Saturday. Washington’s address 
was dated September 17, 1796, but was not 
published till September 19 in Claypoles 
American Daily Advertiser. The address 
was very generally read in the schools of 
Philadelphia on this anniversary. 


NEW JERSEY. 

On the 150th anniversary of its founda- 
tion on October 22, the College of New Jer- 
sey will change its official title to that of 
Princeton University. An endowment of 
$600,000 has been received for the new 
university library. 

The Bergen county teachers’ library has 
had valuable additions this season, and, 
what is still better, is more and more read 
each term. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, MORGAN T. GUM, Frankford 

Superintendent W. W. Knowles an- 
nounces that the county institute will be 
held at Milford, commencing November 
17. It will be held in the new armory, 
which is now being finished. 

Delaware College opened this fall with 
a new president and with one of the larg- 
est enrollments in its history. 

MARYLAND. ~ 

The number of students in attendance 
at Johns Hopkins University this year is 
about 600. About 200 of these are in the 
department leading to the degree of A. B. 
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C. W. Green, Principal of Northwestern University Preparatory 
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s of superior merit, especially in the simplicity 
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The advanced course will be about 250. 
About 200 have entered the medical de- 
partment. Fourteen of the entering class 
in this department are women. To no 
other department of the university are 
women admitted. 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute at Hampton has registered 132 new 
negro students, and sixteen Indians. The 
extensive new brick building for the Arm- 
strong and Slater Memorial Trade school 
is being rapidly pushed toward comple- 
Lion. 5 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Stale Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

The State University reports the best at- 
tendance in its history. Athletics will, in 
ithe near future, take a prominent place in 
the general work of the college. Walter 
Mitchell of Welisburg has resigned his po- 
sition to take a course in mathematics in 
the Chicago University. C. E. Githens of 
Belpre, O., succeeds him. R. E. Riggs, 
superintendent of the Benwood schools, 
has been succeeded by a Mr. Ford, and 
Major James Lee has resigned the super- 
intendency of the Huntington schools. 
New Martinsville has been compelled to 
add another building on account of the in- 
crease in school attendance. Professor 
Corbly has returned from Germany, where 
he has been taking a special course, and 
is teaching in Marshal College. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The Modern Language Association of 


America holds its annual meeting with 
Western Reserve University at the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

CINCINNATI. The city with its an- 
nexes has a population of about 360,000, 
school enrollment 43,000. There are 88¥ 
teachers, of whom 287 have taught twenty 
years and more up to fifty-five. Under 
the new pension law, men teachers may 
retire after thirty-five years of service in 
the city, and women after thirty. The 
salary of the superintendent is $4,500, prin- 
cipals of the high schools $2,600. Men as- 
sistants $2,000, grammar principals $2,100, 
their men assistants $1,500, principals of 
primary schools $1,900. The expense per 
pupil in the high school is $41.80, grammar 
$20.62, primary $18.08. 

The Ohio State University is now erect- 
ing three new buildings, viz.: Townshend 
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Hall, for the accommodation of agriculture 
and agricultural chemistry, to cost $75,000; 
a gymnasium and armory, to cost $65,000, 
and one for physiology, zoology, and ento- 
mology, to cost $35,000. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskatovsa 

The State University opened with an en- 
roliment of over 1,000. 

Profesor C. P. Colgrove, a graduate of 
the Chicago University, and for several 
years principal of Nora Springs Academy, 
is the new professor of pedagogy in the 
state normal school. 

Ex-County Superintendent T. H. Stone 
of Madison county is superintendent of 
the Winterset schools. 

Miss Sarah M. Riggs has been elected 
associate professor of history at the state 
normal. 

H. G. Willard is the new principal at 
Spencer, succeeding his brother, F. E. 
Willard, who was elected to take charge 
of the Marshalltown schools. 

Principal C. C. Carstens of the Creston 
high schools is principal of the Marshall- 
town high school, succeeding Principal 
H. b. Hayden, who has charge of the 
Council Bluffs high school. 

Among the laws passed by our last leg- 
islature are these: Permitting boards to 
establish kindergartens; permitting 
boards to furnish text-books free to 
pupils; requiring teachers to pass exami- 
nations in civics and elementary eco- 
nomics; making certificates of teachers 
good for a period of two years; changing 
the term of sub-director from three years 
to one year. 

Superintendent Maxwell, formerly of 
Indianola, succeeds Superintendent C. H. 
Cole, in charge of the schools of Ackley. 

Principal T. B. Morris was unanimously 
re-elected at Afton. 

Greene has a new $6,000 schoolhousé. 


MISSOURI. 

The next state association will be held 
at Sedalia December 29, 30, and 31, 1896. 
President W. H. Martin and Superintend- 
ent Whiteford have the meeting in charge. 
It will be carried on under five different 
sections, and subjects appropriate to each 
will be discussed. Superintendents’ sec- 
tion, college section, high school section, 
eounty commissioners’ and district 
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teachers’ section, normal school section. 
A Horace Mann memorial exercise will 
occupy one evening. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 

The Lewiston state normal _ school 
began its second term’s work under most 
favorable auspices. The handsome new 
building, elegantly furnished, was occu- 
pied for the first time, and both teachers 
and pupils enjoyed the change from tem- 
porary quarters to their present surround- 
ings. 

The new library, for the Lewiston nor- 
mal school, consisting of 500 volumes, has 
been ordered. The books have been well 
selected, and will form the nucleus for a 
valuable library. In the list is found the 
thirty-five volumes belonging to the In- 
ternational Educational Series. 

The citizens of Lewiston are most loyal 
to their normal school. They have great 
confidence in its ultimate success. They 
furnished the funds for the new library. 

The State University began the new year 
September 23. The outlook for a pros- 
perous year is promising. President 


[Continued on page 286.) 
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Wot Of 


The man with the tattoo 
marks on his skin would be 
foolish to attempt to wear 
them off by hard work. The 
person with a severe cough 
or cold is about as unwise to 
attempt to wear that off. This 
“wear off’ idea has cost 
many a life. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[Continued from page 285.) 


Gault is on hand ready to push the inter- 
ests of the university to the front. 

Superintendent Muerman of the Moscow 
schools has finished a most successful in- 
stitute season. His work is spoken of in 
the highest terms. 

Professor C. B. Lewis of Washington, 
D. C., is spending some time in and around 
Lewiston gathering Indian relics for the 
Smithsonian Institute. He has recently 
secured 6,000 arrow heads found along the 
Columbia river, and is now engaged upon 
a like collection on the Snake river. 

Professor J. B. Easter, principal of the 
Russell school, Moscow, delivered an in- 
teresting address before the Nez Perce 
County Institute upon ‘‘The Teacher A 
Factor in History.” 

The last téachers’ institute of the sea- 
son held in Coeur d’Alene City, on Octo- 
ber 12. George E. Knepper and Professor 
Turner of Sprague were in charge. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. School District Number LI., 
which is the official title of so much of 
Denver as is superintended by Aaron 
Gove, has issued in a most elaborate form 
“General Lessons for Training Through 
Observation,” a pamphlet of fifty-nine 
pages, carefully grading general work for 
the first three years, adding physiology for 
the fourth, while for the fifth there is an 
elaborate presentation of the way in which 
physiology, botany, zoology, physics, 
chemistry, meteorology, and mineralogy 
are to be taught in that grade. Physi- 
ology and mineralogy are omitted in the 
upper grades. Astronomy is added in the 
seventh. There are twenty-one kinder- 
garten schools, each limited to sixty 
pupils, each school having two teachers, 
a director, and an assistant. 

Professor Grace Espy Patton, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for state superintendent, 
was born October 5, 1866, at Hartstown, 
Crawford county, Pennsylvania, and came 
to Colorado in 1876. She is a graduate of 
the State Agricultural College, class of ’85. 
She was at once invited to remain as an 
instructor, and was soon given the chair of 
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English and sociology. She is a fully 
equipped professor, a woman of scholarly 
tastes and much power as a public speaker 
and writer. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, R. B. BRYAN, Aberdeen. 


E. R. Brunton of Walla Walla is the 
Republican candidate for state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and F. J. 
Browne of King county the candidate of 
the Fusionists. 

Another effort has been made in the city 
of Seattle to abolish the manual training 
department in the high school of that city, 
but the city board of education has, by a 
majority vote, determined to retain it. 

Two years ago the legislature enacted a 
law requiring the state board of education 
to formulate a course of study for all pub- 
lic schools in the state. This was done in 
order to secure more perfect uniformity, 
and to enable the State University and 
Agricultural College and School of Sci- 
ence to so arrange their curriculums as to 
articulate with the high school courses. 
After much deliberation, and two joint 
meetings of the faculties of the university 
and Agricultural College, the state board, 
city superintendents, and principals of 
high schools, the following courses of 
study for the high schools have been 
adopted: — 

First year, first term: English course— 
Algebra, physical geography, grammar, 
and composition; option, bookkeeping, or 
drawing recommended. Scientific 
course—Same as English course. Latin 
course—Substitute for options in each 
term. Classical course—Same as Latin 
course. 

Second term: English course—Algebra, 
physical geography or option, grammar 
and composition, option. Scientific 
course—Same as English course. Latin 
course—Substitute Latin for options in 
each term. Classical course—Same as 
Latin course. 

Second year, first term: Plane geom- 
etry, rhetoric, civics, options. Scientific 
course—Same as English course. Latin 
course—Plane geometry, botany, or rhet- 
oric, Latin, options. Classical course— 
Same as Latin course. 

Second term: Plane geometry, rhetoric, 
botany, options. Scientific course—Same 
as English course. Latin course—Plane 
geometry, botany, or rhetoric, Latin, op- 
tions. Classical course—Same as Latin 
course. 

Third year, first term: English course— 
Algebra, physics, literature, options. 
Scientific course—Algebra, physics, litera- 
ture, German or French. Latin course— 
Algebra, physics, Latin and Roman his- 


tory, German. Classical course—Substi- 
tute Greek for German. 

Second term: English course—Higher 
arithmetic, physics, literature, options. 
Scientific course—Higher arithmetic, 
physics, literature, German or French. 


Latin course—Higher arithmetic, physics, 
Latin and Roman history, yerman. 
Classical course—Substitue Greek for Ger- 
man. 


Fourth year, first term: English 
course—Solid geometry, chemistry, or 


zoology, political economy or option, gen- 
eral history. Scientific course—Solid 
geometry, chemistry or zoology, German 
or French, general history. Latin 
course— General history, chemistry or 
zoology, German, Latin, and Grecian his- 
tory. Classical course—Substitute Greek 
for German. 

Second term: English course—Trigo- 
nometry, option, chemistry or zoology, 
elementary psychology or option, general 
history. Scientific course—Trigonometry 
or option, chemistry or zoology, German 
or French, general history. Latin 
course—Generai history, chemistry or 
zoology, German, Latin and Grecian his- 
tory. Classical course—Substitute Greek 
for German. 

It is recommended in the above sched- 
ules that each subject be taught five times 
a week for periods of not less than forty 
minutes, and that a year be considered 
thirty-six weeks. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Los Angeles normal school opened 
with 500 students, fifty more than last 
year. Three years ago there was hardly 
a high school graduate in the institution; 
this year the school has enrolled seventy 
graduates of high schools or colleges for 
special advanced work. This school has 
a kindergarten training school, with Flor 
ence Lawson of Chicago as director. The 
kindergarten begins with a large class of 
high school and college graduate women. 
The faculty now numbers twenty-eight. 
The manual training idea is to be worked 
out this year. 

Ira Moore, the long-time principal of the 
Los Angeles normal school, was the first 
principal of the Chicago training school, 





Consumption is no ; 
respecter of persons. The germs of this 
most dreadful of diseases float in the air 
we breathe, in the water we drink, in the 
money we handle. Perfectly harmless 
in a healthy body, they are absolutely 
deadly wherever weakness exists. The 
lungs are the most sensitive of all the 
vital organs. The delicate lining of the 
lung cells and passages is easily irritated. 
If the blood is impure and germful the 
lung lining soon becomes inflamed. Im- 
pure matter accumulates. If a consump- 
tion germ is in the body it lodges there 
and propagates. Soon the entire body 
is full of bacilli and consumption has 
firm hold. 

Many doctors say that consumption is 
incurable and necessarily fatal. They 
are mistaken. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery will cure 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption, if taken prompt- 
ly according to directions. It has cured 
thousands. It is quickly absorbed by the 
blood and searches out every disease 
germ in the body. It assists nature to 
throw off germs and all effete matter and 
restores the body to perfect health and 
strength. 


When the bowels are clogged they unload their 
impurities into the blood which in turn deposits 
them throughout the entire system. The victim 
of this condition suffers from headaches, blurred 
vision, heart-burn, sour stomach, foul taste in 
the mouth, flatulence and biliousness. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets promptly cure consti- 

ation and these attendant ills. One isa gentle 
axative. They never gripe. Druggists sell 
them. Substitutes are dangerous. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


The October Philistine has a prose 
sketch by Stephen Crane, wherein is told 
how a certain baby boy, bow-legged, bare- 
headed, wearing a greasy dress ‘marked 
with many conflicts like the chain shirt of 
a warrior,” toddles from an alley up on to 
a fashionable street and steals a_ toy 
wagon from a baby in frills. William Mc- 
Intosh has a pithy argument on “The 
Literary Sweat-shop.” Charles G. D. 
Roberts has a poem, pleading for light 
and good nature. The ‘Side Talks’ oc- 
cupy sixteen pages and make up one-half 
of the booklet. The editor makes the an- 
nouncement that the ‘‘Notes” in the future 
will be the feature of the magazine, and 
adds that the prosperous condition of the 
East AuroraSchool of Philosophy makes it 
easy for him to be more “joshusescent” 
(whatever that is) in future than ever be- 
fore. 


—The Political Science Quarterly, edited 
by the faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia University of New York, contains arti- 
cles of special merit: ‘“Trade-uniou 
Democracy,” I., by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb; “Agricultural Discontent,” I., by 
C. F. Emrick; “Free Silver and Wages,” 
by Professor R. Mayo-Smith; “Silver in 
Commerce,” by W. C. Ford; ‘After Effects 
of Free Coinage,” by Professor J. B. 
Clark; ‘The Colonial Corporation,” II., by 
Professor H. L. Osgood; and ‘The His- 
tory of English Law,” by Professor Hein- 
rich Brunner. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 75 cents. Boston and New York: 
Ginn & Co. 


The Magazineof Art for November con- 
tains ‘‘Cader Idris, from the 
Road,” anoriginal etching by William 
Bradley, trontispiece; ‘An ‘Original’ 
Painter: Mr. F. Cayley Robinson,” by 
Alfred Lys Baldry, with a pertrait of F. 
Cayley Robinson, and six illustrations of 
his works; “What South Kensington Is 
Doing,” by Lewis F. Day, with five illus- 
trations; “Artin the Theatre: Scenery on 
Tour,’ by W. J. Lawrence, with three il- 
lustrations: “Applied Art in East Lon- 
don,” with six illustrations: ‘From 
Severn Source to Shrewsbury,” by E. Rim- 
bault Dibdin, with six illustrations: “Fur- 
niture,”” by Reginald Blomfield, with six 
illustrations by the author: “The Halt,” 
by J. L. Meissonier, engraved by Fleuret: 
“Our i1raphic Humorists: L. Raven 
Hill,” by M. H. Spielmann, with a por- 
trait of L. Raven Hill, and four illustra- 
tions of his works; “Important An- 


Dolgelly 


nouncement to Readers”; and “The 
Chronicle of Art,’’ with five illustrations 
Price, $3.50. New York: Cassell Com 
pany. 


—The October number of the Journa! 
of the Franklin Institute, devoted to sce; 


ence and the mechanic arts, has valu- 
able papers on ‘‘Heat Wastes in Stean 
Engine Cylinders,” by Robert H. Thurs 
ton; ‘‘Modern Theories of Fermentation 
with Notes on Morphology and Culture o; 
Yeasts,” by Dr. Francis Martin; ani 
“Niagara on Tap,” by T. C. Martin. In 
electrical section is a paper on “A New 
System of Series of Arc Lighting,” and in 
chemical section, on ‘‘A New Process for 
Manufacture of White Lead.” Corre- 
spondence, notes, and comments complet« 
a good number. Price, $5.00 a year: 
single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Outing for October is a most readable 
number, and carries many fine illustra- 


tions. A strong, complete story of the old 
South, by the brilliant pen of Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy, will please all readers. 
Other notable features include ‘‘Football,’’ 
by Walter Camp; “Trotting Road Teams 
and Their Drivers,” by E. B. Abercrombie; 
“A Day on the Uplands,” by Ed. W. 
Sandys; “Racing Schooners,”’ by R. P. 
Burchard; “Bear Hunting in British Co- 
lumbia,” by W. E. Coffin; and “‘American 
and English Boats and Oars,” by Chase 
Mellen. 


—The complete novel in the October is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is “The Crown Prince 


of Rexania,’” by Edward S. Van Zile. D. 
C. Macdonald gives a clear and satisfac- 
tory account of ‘““England’s Indian Army,’ 
especially the native troops. “Russian 
Girls and Boys at School” are fully de- 
scribed by Isabel F. Hapgood. ‘‘The Need 
of Local Patriotism” is pointed out by 
Professor William Cranston .Lawton. 
George H. Westley writes of ‘“‘SSome Odd 
Clubs,” and William Ward Crane of 
“Fashions in Names.” The poetry of the 
number is by Celia A. Hayward, John 
Leighton Best, and Clarence Urmy. 


The university of Chicago press have 


ready the September--October number 
of the Journal of Geology. It con- 
tains important papers on “Drainage 


Modifications,’’ by Marcus R. Campbell; 
“The Monchiquites or Analcite Group of 
Igneous Rocks,” by L. V. Pirsson; ‘‘The 
Queen’s River Moraine in Rhode Island,” 
by J. B. Woodworth and C. F. Marbut; 
“Studies for Students: The Principles of 
Rock Weathering,” by George P. Merrill; 
Editorials, reviews, and valuable ab- 
stracts. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. Chicago: Il. 


—The Bookman for October is full of 
interesting and valuable matter of interest 


to students and lovers of literature. In 
the department of “Chronicle and Com- 
ment” are many admirable portraits and 
other illustrations. Poetry of the best 
modern type akhounds. London and Paris 
letters treat of interesting subjects. Re- 
views of Books, Novel Notes, The Book- 
man’s Table, and The Bookmark furnish 
much important matter. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


—The October International Journal of 
Ethics has papers of great value on “In- 
ternational Arbitration,” “Settlement of 
International Questions,” “Is the Family 
Declining?” ‘“‘The Teachings, Moral and 
Ethical, of the Ancient Zoroaster Re- 


ligion,”’ “‘Reformation of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Discussions and Book Re- 
views. Price, $2.50 a year; single quar- 


ter, 65 cents. Issued quarterly. Phila- 


delphia: 1,305 Arch street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The School Review for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago, Ill. 

Lend a Hand for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for October ; terms, $3.50 a year. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Journal of Geology for September-¢ yetober ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Chicago: the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The Century Magazine tor October; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: The Century Company. 


If you are thinking of studying music, 
do not fail to send for the prospectus of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston. This will acquaint you with 
the greatest and most perfect school of 
music, oratory, and modern languages in 
America. The best is always the cheapest 
in the end, and the charges are low when 
its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered. (2 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
ver of American Literature.......... 
rarten Principles and Practice 
anity and Social Pr: senna Tr 


q Prit 
Kindel 
Christ 
Malvern 
Land of the Kangaroo.. 
nductive Elementary P hysical Science 


In 


[rig sometry for beginners DSSS SOW WSiweseece 


nts of Physics (Vol. II.).... 
et hook of the History of Sc sence 
Harold Coes Cb GRE FETE GSS SHER C 9000s Sek esc cnceRdbeese 
Kenil worth DOSE RARAAEO NEA SAO AEBRBRD SHEE b 0 bb c0 ddd ward 
century Book of Famous Americans. 

shorter Latin Grammar.......... i 
Great American Industries........ € 
fopical Analysis of United States History. Pe 


selected Poems of Robert Browning. ; ..Porter 


Rustic Life in France....... AGSLCHIG RIGS MohI ae SeEs 
Modern French Literature. 
Modern Greek Mastery.. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

SprciaAL attention is called to advertisement 
if valuable school property for sale by Frey- 
ler's real estate agency, 207 State street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. It is a rare chance for 
some one seeking a school. 

Stranger—‘‘ Is the editor in ?” 

Sanctum Sentinel —‘‘ No, sir. He has just 
gone out.’’ 

Stranger —‘‘ This makes three times I have 
called to-day, and each time you have told me 
he has just gone out.” 

Sanctum Sentinel —‘‘ He’s the greatest man 
for luck you ever see.”— Boston Transcript. 





To Orrer A Rewarp or 100 DoLiars 
for a case of catarrh that cannot be cured, 
amounts to nothing except to sell article. Do 
you know of any such reward being paid? Ely 
Bros. do not promise -rewards in order to sell 
their well-known ‘‘ Cream Balm.” They offer 
the most effective *medicants, prepared in con- 
venient form to use, which is absolutely free 
from mercurials or other harmful drugs. 





-An Atchison girl has a parrot that shrieks, 
‘Don’ t dare to kiss me!”’ every time a young 
nan crosses the threshold. The bird learned it 
while sitting on the porch near the hammock, 
summer nights.—Atchison Globe. 
















” 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘“‘ Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 





Finest Train 
Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous ‘ 


semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco, 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico 

tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. CURRIER, N. ] 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. 


L. H. NUTTING, E. 1 


...-Marquand &Frothingham. Longinans, Scie & Co., N.Y. 1.50 


hpelnneetieetn & Howard. 


To GALIFORNIA via 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
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Author. Publisher. Price, 


Richardson. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos. $ .35 
Wiggin& Smith. “% + “ “1.00 
Abbot. “6 “e $6 66 1.25 

Deland. W. A. Wilde & Co., + 1.35 
Knox, “ se 6 66 150 
Bailey. DD. C. Heath & Co. “6 —. 
Lock, Mac millan x Cc Oo. N.  @ 1.10 
Nichols& Franklin. 1.50 


Lytton. U niversity Pub. Co., “ 20 
Scott. “6 so “6 20 
Brooks. The Century Co, a 1.50 

Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.05 
Rocheleau. A. rk lanagan, Chic ago. 39) 
Lewis. 0 
& Clark {eds. a. Y. Cc rowe We& Co., i e 3.00 
Theuriet. ‘ 2.50 
Wells. Roberts i. Disten. 1.50 
Stedman. Harper & Bros. ~~ Se 1.50 








Sprockett—‘ I had a bad fall from my wheel 
last night.’ 

Footleigh—* Hope you didn’t hurt yourself.” 

Sprockett — ‘Hurt myself! That’s all the 
sympathy I get from you. Confound it! I 
broke three spokes in the hind wheel and two 
more in the other.” 


-Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American:Teacher...s...2sccccsce Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y 
rere Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of, Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. ‘Lincoln, Neb. 








Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator................. Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 


oR rer Hamilton, N. Y. 
ES Bo ere Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education..............++ Minneapolis, —_ 
eR rr er eee New York, N. 
Texas School Journal............./ Austin, aed. 
Teacher’s Institute. ......cccceess New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal ot Education,.St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational News... ..........eee. Newark, Del. 

NN II 3c u 6.346.060.0069 200s Des Moines, Ia. 
TRMCOTStRCO TROVICW.. «...000scccecece Danville, Il. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News............. Me field, Mass. 
Pacitic Educational Journal. . un Francisco, Cal. 
po Sarre ee New York, N. y. 
Western Teacher..........ccccces Milwaukee, Wis 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
$ it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
« Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
P’ Central for shopping and theatres. 
a 


a 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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° Siehene Route ”’ ana 
* Sunset Limited.’’ 


in the World. 


‘SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 


Solid Vestibuled Train, 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
New Orleans and Mexico City. 


, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
G. T. M., ) 349 Broadway, or 
rs Piss 5} 1 Battery Place New York. 





W a N ted Teachers 


ence in canvassing 


Publications in the 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIS 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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terms and good territory. 


+ 
; : 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
HING CO., 


ett ree eet ett AAA AAaAAAAAaAAAAAAAAAAA 


who have had some experi- 
to represent our Educational 
Southern States. Liberal 


Mass. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 

SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St., 
SUPPLIES. NEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue, 





Sa When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 





- Teachers’ Agencies. 


DIVISION of labor is the characteristic of modern civilization. A he althy man of reasonable common sense 
put down his 0 ‘an do almost anything. Although he be a lawyer by profession, he can take up, and beat, and 
TS bee Ss y ne arpets, shovel in his own coal, plan and superintend the building of his own house, look up medi 
oy ga y~ dose himself and his family,and even carry his own letter to New York ¢ ity instead of sending it by 
Bet aan - ~ is very much of a lawyer, he won't do these things. He knows thatif a merchant is going to have 
a soot + ications, the best thing for that merchant to do is to go straight to the best lawyer whose services he can 
: and not to try any amateur law-business on his OF shaken he sends for a man who makes carpet-shaking 
wn Roos ant. So when the lawyer wants a carpet his business; if he wants to build a house, he consults 
oe ety litect; if he is sick, he sends fora physician. Soif he is ona school-board that wants a teacher, he ought to 
insist on se nding to an expert teachers’ agen Here is a telegram that came in this afternoon (October 8 “Send 
teacher Saturday, 7.15 A.M. train from Syracuse; will meet her at Sing Sing. Noah Lambert, Croton Falls.” He has 
not the slightest ide a who this te acher will be, but he knows if we send her, she will be all right for 
the place. It pays him to de pend not upon his own, but upon our Sunes 


THE 5s 8c HOOL BULLETIN GREASE 6 icc iveies casas Cc. W. BARDEEN ,» Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION © Ausitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








I 























ou should write to the 
For Western Positions %3 ld write f Fin 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
B 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 7 5—2: 
. MERICAN ma ) Introduces to Colle ote, 
d FOREICN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. ; : 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas shana 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 




















IMPORTANT TO GRADE TEACHERS. 


Within two weeks, we have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions, none of which we 


have yet filled, from lack of the right candidates: Ist grade (2), 8500, R600; 3rd, 8550; 4th, 8400; 5th (2), 8400, R600; 6th 
(3), 8500 to 8600; 7th (4), $475 to R600; Sth (2), R500, R600; 9th, #700. These positions are in cities near Boston and demand 
the best talent in New England (Normal graduates preferred). Besides these, we shall have many others during 


the next few weeks. If you are a successful teacher, holding a good position, write us, and we can probably get you 
a better. The demand for first-class teachers is always in excess of the supply. We want only the best. 


Beacon Teachers’ Agency, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . + - One Fee registers in both Offices. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with [- . © Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. ye Re. t Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
eT ee ee ee 


h aled facilities for placing teacher 
¢ Winship We have unequ p g Cc % 


‘ Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. @ 
Agency. Be JARVIS, Manager. é 


Meabnenseeeeennesneseecss qeeeesoesonns 








in every part of the country. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
‘ 2 Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS >?! recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| Established 1880. IRIAM COYRIERE 
irculars. Twelfth year. | EK. M ? 
other States. Send for c | 150 Furra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | ow NEW YORK CITY 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. | 








PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
yea TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas, 





Teachers Wanted. | ager ere 
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Nature and Human Nature Series. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. E. Winsutp. 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. It will 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents eee S. Stone of Vermont, 
W. STETSON of Maine, 
T. B. STOCKWELL of Rhode Island, and 
Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINsHIP. 


Orders should be sent at once, as the edition i is limited. 
Single copies, to cents. Special rate in quantities. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL TALES. Two new volumes in this series. 
GREECE. ROME. 


By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. Previously issued: 
America, England, France, Germany. 


Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories concerning well authenticated inci- 
dents,passages of history, or personal adventure in the different countries named. The stories 
are told in excellent style, the truth of history is carefully preserved, and each volume is admira- 
bly illustrated. The volumes are issued in uniform style. 


The True George Washington. | Literary Shrines, 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of| THe Haunts or Some Famous AMERICAN 
‘*The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. With AUTHORS. 
twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

The present book has been prepared to show the 
human side of the great American, —his family 
life, and his love affairs, what he ate and wore, who 
were his friends and enemies, his amusements and 
his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature 


A Literary Pilgrimage 

AmMonG THE Haunts oF Famous BritisH 
AUTHORS. 

By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 


Seventh edition. Two volumes. Illustrated 
Mythsand Legends of Our Own Land with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed 


. buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; half 
B harles M. Skinner. [Illustrated os Sage ° Sele,” ilies 
a Bo cee Mg Two volumes in box. calf or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. Two 


: . volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half 
12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel warenns, 06.00 e 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. ee, wre } 
A practically complete collection of the myths and ‘‘His books are an anthology of literary visions 


legends connected with all localities throughout the and memories, and associations which it is a delight 
United States - to read and a joy to cherish.’’—Herald, Boston. 


Bird-Land Echoes. 
By Charlies Conrad Abbott, author of “The Birds About Us,” etc, 


trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Profusely illus- 


‘*A new book from the pen of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott is anever-welcome addition to that 
delightful literature of outdoor life founded by Thorean and enriched by John Burroughs, Maurice 
Thompson, and Olive Thorne Miller. ‘ Bird-Land Echoes’ follows the general method of Dr. 
Abbott’s previous works. The pages treat in the author’s attractive style of the ornithology of a 
few acres. The birds are grouped ‘ geographically’ and not ‘ systematically.’ He has allowed 
eye and ear to revel in what the wild birds do ond say. The triumph of his spontaneous art in 
writing is to impart to the reader a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all birds, ‘ whether 
they are commonplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or small.’ The 
volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits of birds from the skillful pencil of 
William Everett Cram.”— Philadelphia Press. 


ABBOTT’S BIRD LIBRARY. 


The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. Two volumes in a box. 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


12mo. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th St. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A common sense method of teaching Latin, based upon By publishing the book ourselves, we are enabled to 
the theories of Marcel. save our customers one profit; and the books, both of 

The book is adapted to the Grammar Schoolcurriculum which are bound in cloth in a first-class style, we sell 
and also to the student without a teacher. Special stress | for 9S cen:s—10 per cent off for introduction. Notice 
is laid upon Etymology and Derivation, in which an ex- | that you, get both your first Latin book and also your 
tended course is given. book for Latin Composition, ; 


FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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hotoaraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


See = b. Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zeology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with pveighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valisy, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals iu geod case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate frauments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send tor circulars. 
EDWIN EK. HOWE® ZL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©, 

















Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a, Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
) 9 part of their spare time to soliciting can have their subscriptions 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | advanced six months by send- 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription. 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addrese NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cu., 
Anenen Dent. NK. PUR. CO., 3 Someraet St., Boaton, 2 Romerset St.. Roaton. Mase 





Publishers. 


OA, KOEHLER & 0. FORBIGN BOOKS 


T h Cc ive Asso 
Teachers Wanted | cece soins Ase 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) Teachers anted 


Boston, Mase. For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States, 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to| Send stamps for terms to mae vA ROBERTSON, 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 


eow Memphis, Tenn. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, one oF ee ee New York, ©@©O@ ©) ©© 
School Books © 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course ip Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

= 

. “j= 

in a hurry © 

— 

And at New York prices, singly }m 


COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
or by the’ dozen, may be obtained Y) 
second-hand or new, by any boyor S 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (7 
teacher or official anywhere, and We 


Delivery prepaid © 


te. 
; : .D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 

Brand new, complete alphabetical 2 
catalogue, free, of school books of a// ((€ 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East fenth St., NEW YORK. W 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. (E 
4 Cooper Institute New York City \~ 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
(\( 
MIC 
©) W) 
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N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Cortina Method 
(FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND SELF-STUDY). 
rrenen | in Twenty Lessons 
english reer ree %1.50. 


Amparo. Sp. and Eng., 5th ed., 75c.; Sp. with Eng. voc. 50c. 
El indiano. Sp. and Eng., 7th ed., 50c.; * te “ 
Despues dela Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in ga 
El Final de Norma. 34 ed., annotated in English. .....75c. 
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Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. Ali the Spanish verbs..... 4c. 
Modelos Para Cartas. 13th ed. Bound, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


CORTINA SPANISH LIBRARY. Send Se. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
eow) 44 W. 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By 8S. C. PEABODY. 


“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 
bright men to fill positions 
under the Government 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, 2specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love wf rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘* AMERIVUAN TEACHER.” 
Paper; price, 25 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 


20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 
material in full for all programs. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 
-~\ 
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TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and 
origimality won their way into schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them to be the most 
Teachable, Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series 
comprises three books: 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools. 


¢ . om Ww INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and 
Academies, 

é NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commercial 
Departments. 

¢ Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 
2: the work of the teacher; ] ; | 


fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are ate; 2 i é 
ant low ete. pupil; are up to date; are high 1n grade 


Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


. 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Depository : 
The Boston School Supply Company, 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
St tt tt tt tt op tb nnnnnnuurenenn tf) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
TTBS Ol BICR- | instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
' aan a reve agg Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


L wenages. petery. Sociology, ete. 
pon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complet y *hysic. ini and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the prit tp f S Philosor aye of Suyetenl eee yee 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Tera ae 

ce SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

eow HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


~~eevereyc. Soa ea eee. 





Degrees are not granted u 








Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Hoston, Mass. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Kelief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wards Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


| Stuffed Animals 
| and Skins, 
Mounted 

| Skeletons, 

| 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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